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armers Reject Soil 
ank, But Fertilizer 
arket Will Remain 


Capital Observers See 
Need for Plant Food to 
Cut Production Costs _ 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Defeat of 
e soil bank referendum for corn 
br the 1957 crop will be meaning- 
bcs as far as total fertilizer use is 
oncerned, according to USDA of- 
cials and prominent trade authori- 
es here. 
Last week, the commercial corn 
elt voted on a two choice proposal, 
ne of which would have made avail- 
ble the soil bank acreage reserve 
rogram for the commercial corn 
elt with a 51 million base acreage 
llotment, and the other would have 
rovided a 37 million acreage allot- 
ent as a condition for price sup- 
ort. 


The corn belt farmers failed to 
accept either proposal, by a two- 
thirds vote. Consequently, the corn 
price support program under the 
provisions of the soil bank act of 
1956, now puts the 1957 commercial 
orn crop at the $7 million acre 
allotment if price support is to be 
rete at the level of $1.36 per 
bushe 


So far as the soil bank is con- 
red, the acreage reserve program 
dead. This phase of the soil bank 
ould have paid corn belt farmers 
(Continued on page 21) 


oil Bank Payments 
WASHINGTON — Payments to 
rmers participating in the 1956 
reage reserve program of the soil 
totaled $233,487,151.64 in 45 
ates and Puerto Rico reporting 
rough Nov. 30, 1956, the U.S. De- 


artment of Agriculture has an- 
ounced. 


Sales Pesticides Reach 
1956, NAC Says 


New High 


WASHINGTON — Pesticide chemi- 
cal sales in 1956 will reach an esti- 
mated $250 million at the basic pro- 
ducers’ level, a new all-time high for 
the industry, according to the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn. 
This is 25% higher than the 1955 pro- 
ducers’ sales of $200 million. 

Sales during the year were boosted 
by a variety of developments, includ- 
ing a series of heavy insect infesta- 
tions, particularly in the south and 
southwest, and a greater use of pesti- 


cide chemicals in public health pro- 
> throughout the world, NAC 
said. 

The heaviest insect outbreaks were 
the Mediterranean fruit fly which 
threatened the citrus industry in 
Florida, the spotted alfalfa aphid in 
the southwest, and heavier than usual 
infestations of the boll weevil in the 
south and the grasshopper in the 
west. 

NAC said that markets for pesti- 
cides expanded in four different areas 


USDA Reports Progress in Tests With 


Systemic Insecticides on Cottonseed 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.— Experi- 
ments with systemic insecticides as a 
seed treatment to protect cotton 
against early-season pests are pro- 
gressing successfully, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. 


Results of 1956 tests of the sys- 
temics in 12 southern states were 
reported at the National Cotton 
Council’s Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference here Dee. 14, by K. 
P. Ewing of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service. Mr. Ewing com- 
mended State and Federal ento- 
mologists and industry for their co- 
operative efforts in this research. 


Armed with a new systemic prod- 
uct, in addition to one that proved 
successful in field trials last year, 
USDA and state entomologists team- 
ed with industry to determine the 
most effective and economical means 
of applying these insecticides. 

The chemicals used effectively in 
experiments this year were Thimet, 
formerly known as Cyanamid 3911, 


which was tested extensively in 1955, 


and a new phosphorus compound, 
“Bayer 19639,” which USDA says 


SEXINGTON, KY.—The subject of 
& fertilizers with insecticides 
mae at a conference at the 
Station y Agricultural Experiment 
Warsi: at Lexington, Dec. 7. In at- 
wn were field men and other 
etic of fertilizer and in- 
he os © companies and members of 
aulties of the departments of en- 

ology and botany, agronomy and 


and fertilize 
bf Kentucky. rs of the University 


Special 
Corn, stra 
ee m 
terials 


attention was given to 
wherries and tobacco, the 
ajor crops in Kentucky. Ma- 
and rates of application of 


entucky Meeting Presents 
rest Control Information 
or Corn, Tobacco, Berries 


both fertilizers and insecticides 
were discussed. Recommendations 
for 1957 will be about the same as 
for this year, it was reported. 


More extensive use of fertilizers 
and better control of insects will give 
the South a larger share of the na- 
tion’s corn production, speakers noted. 
(Kentucky now is 11th in corn pro- 
duction.) Corn insects to be controlled 
include rootworm, seed maggot, ants 
that spread aphids, white grubs and 
wireworms. 

Recommended insecticides for corn 
pests were listed as aldrin or hep- 

(Continued on page 17) 


proved equally successful this year. 

Systemic insecticides, once having 
entered the sap stream of a cotton 
plant retain for several weeks their 
ability to control various insects and 
mites which feed on the plant. 


The most effective method of appli- | 


cation, among 4 methods tried experi- 
mentally, continued to be the treat- 
ment of cottonseed, before planting, 
with carbon dust mixed with 50% of 
insecticide. Other methods, none of 
which had any advantage over the 
seed treatment, were: application of 
systemics to cotton plant foliage by 
spraying; soaking, spraying, and pel- 
leting the seed; and applying the 
chemicals in dust, spray, or granules 
to the soil as a side dressing at plant- 
ing time or later. 

Used for seed treatment, both prod- 
ucts gave generally excellent control 


(Continued on page 8) 


INSIDE YOU'LL FIND 
North Dakota Fertilizer Meeting 


No other crop production practice can 
match use of fertilizer in guaranteeing 
the farmer a profitable return—Page 2. 


Alabama Soil Fertility Society 


Farmers are not getting enough credit 
for keeping the growing U.S. popula- 
tion well fed and for boosting our liv- 
ing standard—Page 3. 


Ohio Pesticide Institute 


Manufacturers and users of pesticides 
share in the responsibility to keep foods 
free from residues—Page 4. 


Minnesota Soils Short Course 


Fertilizer affords the farmer the means 
of getting the most business out of the 
land—Page 6. 


Purdue Fertilizer Meeting 


Chances are that the soil bank won't 
greatly affect fertilizer sales in In- 
diana in 1957—Page 21. 


American Phytopathological 
Society 
Use of soil fumigants, fungicides and 
antibiotics covered in papers presented 
at the 48th annual meeting—Page 18. 


during the year: 1) the farm market 
where more farmers are using pest 
control chemicals to reduce per unit 
costs of production; 2) the home gar- 
den market where a rapidly increas- 
ing number of suburbanites are using 
these products to grow healthy plants 
and weed-free lawns; 3) increased use 
of insecticides in public health pro- 
grams to wipe out certain diseases 
through the elimination of disease- 
carrying insects; 4) increasing use of 
chemicals to control weeds, brush, in- 
sects, and turf diseases along road- 
sides of the nation’s highways. 

The world-wide battle against crip- 
pling diseases, such as malaria, which 
are transmitted by disease-carrying 
insects, contributed to the increased 
use of insecticides during the year. 
This struggle is being spurred by the 
World Health Organization’s cam- 
paign to “destroy disease-carrying in- 
sects,” being carried on primarily in 
Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
Greater use of pesticides also is being 
made in public health programs in 


(Continued on page 260) 


Coastal Chemical 


To Build Phosphate 
Fertilizer Plant 


LOS ANGELES—The Fluor Corp., 
Ltd. Los Angeles engineering and 
construction firm, has been awarded 
a contract by Coastal Chemical Corp. 
to design, engineer and construct a 
phosphate fertilizer plant at Pasca- 
goula, Miss. 

This installation will be Mississip- 
pi’s first completely integrated phos- 
phate fertilizer plant utilizing basic 
materials, namely phosphate rock, 
sulfur, potash and ammonia, Fluor 
said. 

It will include a 75 ton-per-day 
phosphoric acid unit and a-350- ton- 
per-day granulated ammonium phos- 
phate fertilizer unit. The plant will 
utilize the St. Gobain phosphate fer- 
tilizer process, developed in France. 

Cost of the project is approximate- 
ly $2,000,000. Construction will begin 
next April, and completion is sched- 
uled in January, 1958. 


Cambodia Receives 


$300,000 ICA Authorization 


* WASHINGTON International 
Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced a $300,000 authorization to 
Cambodia for phosphates and other 
fertilizer materials. Contract period 
is from Dec. 21 to next April 30, and 
terminal delivery date is next June 
30. Source is worldwide. 

ICA said that any offer that would 
accept surplus agricultural commod- 
ities from Commodity Credit Corp. 
as full payment would have prefer- 
ence over any Other offer where 
price and other terms were equal. 


| 
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Fertilization Is Best Practice 
To Insure Farmers a Profit, 
North Dakota Conference Told 


FARGO—No other crop production 
practice being recommended for 
North Dakota in 1957 can beat ferti- 
lizer in guaranteeing the farmer a 
profitable return for his crop produc- 
ing efforts. 


This statement was made by a 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
speaker in addressing the more than 
225 fertilizer dealers and industry 
representatives attending the 8th an- 
nual fertilizer dealers conference in 
Fargo Dec. 4. 

The speaker was L. A. Jensen, 
agronomist of the North Dakota Ex- 
tension Service, who also pointed out 
that use of fertilizer, in North Dako- 
ta particularly phosphate, when the 
need is indicated by an adequate soil 
test, is a major crop practice being 
advocated in recommendations out- 
lined by the Agricultural College for 
the guidance of farmers in 1957. 


Mr. Jensen emphasized strongly 
the importance of accompanying 
fertilization with a strong effort in 
good soil management, weed con- 
trol practices, quality seed of 
adapted varieties and selection of 
crops that will respond most profi- 
tably to the application of ferti- 
lizers. : 


The dealers were reminded that 
farming as practiced in North Dakota 
is big business, in that the average 
farm in the state has an investment 
of $50,000 and up in land and equip- 
ment, even when the value of farm 
equipment is estimated on the basis 
of half its original cost. 

In North Dakota dealers in ferti- 
lizer are being depended on by the 
college to carry the message of re- 
search and experience to the farm as 
to. the certainty of profit to be de- 
rived from the sensible use of ferti- 
lizers. 

Farms in North Dakota in recent 
years have declined in number but 
have increased in size—a shift that 
has meant fewer customers for the 
fertilizer dealer—but better custom- 


ers. 

Progress in setting the scene for a 
bigger fertilizer market in North 
Dakota was reported by Armand 
Bauer, supervisor of the soil testing 
laboratory located at the Agricultural 
College in Fargo. Improved labora- 
tory facilities and more personnel to 
handle the soil samples have stepped 
up the capacity of the laboratory to 
service farms, and fees for doing the 
testing have been reduced to $1 from 
the previous fee of $1.50. 

More than 2,000 samples were re- 
ceived this fall, Mr. Bauer said, even 
though the laboratory was not com- 
pleted until a few weeks ago. 

Information was presented to the 


dealers by Mr. Bauer on the testing 
procedure being followed. Samples of 
the forms developed to report the soil 
test findings, along with fertilizer 
recommendations for specific crops 
which each farmer plans to grow, 
were displayed and explained. 

The recommendations for cropping 
procedures given to the farmer whose 
samples of soil have been analyzed 
was described as the most critically 
useful phase of the soil testing ser- 
vice. 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
liquid applications were discussed by 
Dr. J. C. Zubriski, associate professor 
of soils, North Dakota Agricultural 
College. His conclusion is that the 
most promising place in North Dako- 
ta for liquid fertilizers is for use in 
“starter” solutions. He said yield re- 
sponses in North Dakota trials have 
been found equal for nitrogen and 
phosphorus applied either in liquid or 
solid forms. 

Mr. Zubriski told the dealers that 
the best results in fertilization with 
sprays applied to the foliage of plants 
have -been with horticultural plants. 
He considers that foliar sprays can 
be used to implement soil applications 
and thinks that foliar fertilizer sprays 
may be one of the better ways of 
applying minor elements. 


_ In discussing the practical farm 
aspects of fertilizers, V. L. Weiser, 
soils specialist of the college Exten- 
sion Service, said the greatest op- 
portunities for the farmer to profit 
is by application of fertilizer to 
small grains, particularly wheat, 
which is his state’s best income pro- 
ducer. Phosphate is the main need, 
although nitrogen and potash in 
row applications on sandy soils, 
can be profitable, he said. 


The extension soils specialist sees 
farmers making a common mistake in 
using recommendations developed for 
summerfallow on nonfallow crop 
lands. Better moisture conditions on 
the fallow make quite a different 
situation between the two categories. 

Mr. Weiser called attention to ap- 
proximately 850 trials with phosphate 
fertilizer on summerfallow locations 
throughout North Dakota. Average 
increased yield of wheat on such 
fields, the tests have revealed, is just 
slightly under 5 bu. an acre. Yields 
in some instances have been improved 
as much as 12 bu. an acre. 

Data gathered from the 850 trials 


“have indicated an average net return 


for the farmer, above the cost of the 
fertilizer, of around $7 an acre on 
wheat. 

Mr. Weiser made clear that ade- 
quate soil testing might have elimi- 
nated in the trials some fields not 


CHOOSE YOUR WEEDICIDE, INSECTICIDE 
OR FERTILIZER APPLICATOR EQUIPMENT 


from the 


the name that means 


CUSTOM QUALITY 


Tractor, truck and trailer mounted 
tanks and spraying equipment. 


SEND TODAY FOR 


COMPLETE CATALOG 
No Obligation 


needing phosphate—thus pushing still 
higher the potential improvement and 
profit on the soils where fertilizer was 
urgently needed. 

As a drill row application, which 
is the recommendation of the college, 
15 to 35 lb. of available phosphorus 
are used for small grains. Addition of 
up to 30 Ib. of nitrogen per acre in 
row applications also are considered 
safe, from the standpoint of affecting 
seed germination, for small grains in 
moist soil. 

“Bet your fertilizer dollar on crops 
most likely to give you the largest 
return,” is the gist of the advice 
farmers should have on fertilizer. 

Detailed information on recommen- 
dations for various crops and condi- 
tions was outlined for the dealers by 
most of the conference’ speakers. 


Zenas Beers, Middle West Soil 
Improvement Committee, Chicago, 
registered a vigorous plea for sup- 
port by the entire fertilizer industry 
of research in progress at the North 
Dakota Agricultural College and 
elsewhere. He declared that farm- 
ing, like the fertilizer industry, is 
in the midst of a revolution. It’s the 
farmer and business man who does 
an efficient job who stays in busi- 
ness—the other kinds get obsolete 
fast. 


Keep people looking for better ways 
of doing things, was Mr. Beers’ plea. 
Encourage a value system that will 
stimulate farmers in doing things 
better, that calls for a strong re- 
search and educational program. A 
lot more information is needed on the 
role of fertilizer in crop production. 
Progress has to be built on an effici- 
ent set of facts which can be produced 
only through constant, intelligent re- 
search 


R. B. Widdifield, former North 
Dakota extension agronomist and 
now in an administrative position 
with the Extension Service, .an- 
nounced plans to resume farm demon- 
strations on fertilizer, in cooperation 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
An effort will be made to compare 
the economic value of fertilizer and 
other production practices. 

W. R. Allstetter, vice president of 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
Washington, D.C., told the fertilizer 
dealers that- the most important 
change in their business has been the 
trend toward considering fertilizer as 
an “economic” factor in farming oper- 
ations. He said economic analyses are 
bringing about a drastic change in 
fertilizer usage. Profit for the farmer, 
he pointed out, falls off more from 
under fertilizing than from over ferti- 
lizing. 

Other speakers included Dr. R. A. 
Young, associate professor of soils at 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
on problems encountered in predict- 
ing crop responses to nitrogen, and 
Dr. J. R. Webb, associate professor 
of soils, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa, who stressed the importance of 
solubility of phosphate for effective- 
ness as fertilizer. 

No organization business nor offi- 
cial action was taken by the dealers 
in attendance at the session. The con- 
ference, however, was one of the 
largest in attendance of any in the 
eight years the session has been held 
in Fargo. 


Harry R. Bryson, Kansas 
Entomologist, Dies 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Harry 
R. Bryson, 64, associate professor of 
entomology at Kansas State College, 
died at his home in Manhattan re- 
cently. He had been in ill health for 
some time, but still taught part time 
at the college. 

Mr. Bryson joined the K-State staff 
in 1924 as assistant in entomology 
and for many years taught the begin- 
ning entomology courses. He was ac- 
tive on several campus committees 
and did research on chinch bug con- 
trol. A national authority on soil in- 
sects and ecology, Mr. Bryson was 
co-author of two state board of agri- 
culture bulletins and wrote many ar- 
ticles for scientific journals. 


that oul 
tantly in 
tribution 0 
said. “He 
t the gene 
much at 


Robert B. Lenhart 
Appointed as PCA 


Sales Representative 


WASHINGTON—The Potash Com 
pany of America has announced the 
appointment of Robert B. Lenhart as 
sales representative for the north 
eastern and Canadian territory. He 
succeeds F. Edward Smith, Jr., wha 
is now in the Washington office of tha 
Potash Company of America. 

A native of New York, Mr. Lenharf 
attended the New York State Insti 
tute of Applied Agriculture at Farm 
ingdale, Long Island. He graduated 
from there in 1931 and worked at the 
school as assistant to the farm su 
perintendent until 1934. 

From 1934 on, Mr. Lenhart wa 
with the Cooperative G.L.F., where 
he had experience in the purchase and 
sales of materials, mixed fertilizers 
and other related items. He will make 
his heaquarters at 25-24 High St, 
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Fair Lawn, N.J. A plea fc 
tion’s lanc 
Stauffer Develops Dr. Will 


iculture 


New Herbicide 


. “With s 

RICHMOND, CAL.—A new 
cide for preemergence applicationam® 
which Stauffer Chemical Co. says 
proved to be effective in controlling stion,” he 


all grassy weeds and many broad-leaf 
weeds has been developed by Stauffer. 
It is, however, still classified by the 
company as “experimental.” 

Chemically, the herbicide is Ethyl 
N,N — di-n-propylthiolcarbamate. 
Stauffer identifies it as EPTC. 

In field tests which have been con- 
ducted in various geographic areas 
EPTC has yielded excellent weed con- 
trol results involving many crops, in- 
cluding alfalfa, corn, carrots, toma- 
toes, sugar beets, and clover, Stauffer 
said. All these crops were found to be 
resistant to both preemergence and 
postemergence application of the 
chemical. 

Stauffer plans to expand its field 
testing of EPTC this year in coopera- 
tion with a number of agricultural 
research agencies. 


Patent Issued for 


Soil Moisture Apparatus 
CEDAR GROVE, N.J.—A patent 


e low | 
lieges was 
oblem,” b 
aries wer 
ance. “Bu 
pense, an 
ter the pi 
he land- 
d of inst 
ate want 
t the roo 
k of un 
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e best br; 
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d be sat 
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dustry t 
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yr. Clare: 


dealing with apparatus for measuring Holl testin 
moisture of soil has been issued tog@Phe list of 
Dr. Robert Rosenthal who year 
electrolytic conductivity and allied MMoil and ¢ 
chemistry research and development light | 
for Industrial Instruments, Inc., cc 
dar Grove, N.J. ate, he 1 

The main claim of the issued 
ent is the use of platinized electrodes nised hee 
in absorption blocks used in deter 
ing soil moisture. The poll-mois at has b 
blocks permit simpler and less non. be 


associated equipment to be used wit 


reasi 
them, the firm says. Such blocks 2 asing 


buried in the soil at approximatell 
root levels, with their insulated lead The spr 
extending up to the surface for ©” roughou 
nections with the measuring pre 


ments. 
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oes e| The Broyhill Company | : 
Dakota Nebraska 
Whee Gentlemen: Please send me your complete catalog for 
fertilizer applicator 
weedicide, insecticide application 


RY, ALA. — Farmers 
not the credit they 
ve for the magnificent job they 
ise in increasing the standard 
iving in the United Statés, Louis 
f secretary and director of in- 
Feion for the National Plant 
+ institute, told members of the 
hama Soil Fertility Society at 
r second annual meeting here Dec. 


ONTGO 


ose of us concerned with agri- 
yre and its problems have an 
gation to show the relation be- 
on agricultural research, tech- 
bgy and farming progress and the 
that our standard of living is 
tantly increasing, thanks to the 
tribution of the American farmer, 

said. “However, I don’t believe 
t the general public has been told 
much about the great job he is 


ve vr. Wilson pointed to recent 
atements by officials of the fed- 


tash 

‘my al government that the increased 
Lenhart agamiciency of farmers between 1940 
the northgamed 1950 resulted in a saving of 


rht to ten billion dollars by con- 
mers for the food they purchased, 
sum sufficient, he said, to pay all 
the cost of the federal research 
ogram for more than 100 years. 


Despite these advances in farming, 
ever, Mr. Wilson emphasized that 
e are yet a long way from apply- 
ry our current stock of scientific 
owledge. Although the use of fer- 
zers has increased steadily, many 
mers still have their crops on a 
i-starvation diet. For the country 
a whole, they are using less than 
if as much fertilizer as their experi- 
int stations and extension agrono- 
ts recommend.” 
A plea for better support of the 
tion’s land-grant colleges was made 
Dr. Willard M. Fifield, provost for 
iculture of the University of Flori- 
. “With such limitations on funds, 
rsonnel and facilities and with in- 
pased pressure from industry, the 
ection of projects is a major prob- 
of the agricultural experiment 
ation,” he said. 
e low salary scale in the state 
lieges was termed a “really tragic 
dblem,” but Dr. Field added that 
Ethyl were not the only problem of 
“Buildings, equipment, travel 
TC. pense, and sub-professional help all 
been con-amct the picture,” he said. 
hic areasqm-e land-grant college can be the 
weed con-faged Of institution the people of the 
crops, in-q™e'® Want it to be, Dr. Fifield said, 
ts, toma-qa' the root of the problem lies in a 
- Stauffer k of understanding, not indiffer- 
und to bemce: And, he emphasized that the 
ence andj™e* had come when our citizens must 
of thegm0Se Whether they want to retain 
e best brains in the public service, 
let them go to private enterprise 
d be satisfied with mediocrity in 
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Increased efforts by the fertilizer 
ndustry toward the acceptance by 
“mers of the state’s recommended 

rades of plant food were urged by 
'. Clarence Wilson, head of the 
bil testing laboratory at Auburn. 
” list of seven ratios promulgated 
" will amply care for the 
: crop needs of Alabama in 
© light of field research and soil 


€sts conducted 
ate, he said. throughout the 
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el Pate, DeKalb County agent, 
> Soil testing as the best .tool 
“termining the fertilizer needed 
tre been found in many years. 
< are making rapid strides in 

ing yields and lowering costs 


ximatelf rduction through its use, he 
ted leads 

for col Spread of the imported fire ant 
inst “Shout the Southeast poses a 


ri 
Us Problem to certain crops and 


mers Deserve More Credit 
1, Boosting U.S. Standard 
Living, Alabama Group Told 


to livestock production, according to 
W. A. Ruffin, extension entomologist 
of Auburn who discussed control of 
this and other insects through the in- 
corporation of insecticides in fertilizer 
mixtures. 

Industry’s relation to soil and water 
conservation was discussed by Julian 
Brown executive secretary of the 
state soil conservation committee, 
while W. H. Moore, ASC official, told 
of the operations of the soil bank in 
the state this year and plans for 1957. 
H. V. Jordan of Mississippi State Col- 
lege gave a summary of research on 
sulphur. 

Frank Boyd and Charles Summer- 
our, both of Montgomery, were re- 
elected president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. Warren Belser of 


Birmingham and L. E. Cooper of 
Roanoke, were elected vice presidents. 
Reelected to the board of directors 
were B. J. Fitzgerald, Selma; A. A. 
Morris, Dothan; E. P. Garret, Deca- 
tur, and E. W. Bryant, Birmingham. 
New directors elected were A. T. 
Joiner, Birmingham; R. J. Smith, Jr., 
Montgomery; M. H. Conner, Eufaula, 
and T. H. Golson, Montgomery. 

Approximately 200 representatives 
of the fertilizer and related industries, 
and state and federal governmental 
agencies were in attendance. 


WALNUT CONTROL BUDGET 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s marketing 
service has set a budget of $99,350 for 
the walnut control board operating in 
Oregon, Washington and California. 
The budget covers the marketing year 
which began last Aug. 1. At the same 
time, the service set an assessment of 
.1 of a cent a pound on unshelled wal- 
nuts and .13 of a cent a pound on 
shelled walnuts to be paid by each 
handler to the board. 
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Kansas State Insect 


Studies to Continue 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Basic 
research on factors which affect 
growth in insects will be continued 
at Kansas State College for the next 
three years under an additional $15,- 
120 grant by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

The agricultural experiment sta- 
tion project is being directed by Fred 
A. Lawson, K-State entomologist. He 
will have two part-time assistants, as 
well as other technicians, working 
under his supervision, 


Mr. Lawson is particularly inter- 
ested in differing rates of growth of 
internal structures, as compared with 
body wall structures, in insects. The 
K-State entomologist will present two 
papers before the national meetings 
of the Entomological Society of 
America in New York City during the 
Christmas holidays. These papers are 
the outgrowth of basic research by 
Mr. Lawson and associates during the 
past three years. 


“In the citrus belt, 
we’re sold on 
fertilizer in Multiwalls” 


F. M. Hahs, citrus grower, 
Land O'Lakes region, Fla. 


ee 
one,” says Mr. Hahs, “you see—and taste— 
what good fertilizer can do. I’ve been sold on 
fertilizer for 33 years, but it’s never been as easy 
to handle as it is now that it comes in Multi- 


wall bags.” 


Welcomes fertilizer tips from Union | 
This veteran citrus grower, who recently won a 


OW UNION MULTIWALLS BUILD MORE 
BUSINESS FOR THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


$500 award as the “longest steady customer” of 7m 
the Gulf Fertilizer Company of Tampa, operates ‘Wa 


nis 29-acre citrus farm along scientific lines. He 
is an interested reader of tips on fertilizer appli- 
cation that come to him through Union’s coun- 
trywide information program. Union-sponsored 
features on fertilizer use are seen or heard in 
newspapers and magazines, and on radio and 


television stations. 


Most growers and farmers, like Mr. Hahs, find 
Multiwall paper bags, as made by Union, the 
most efficient containers for fertilizer. Tight and 
clean, Union Multiwalls are easy to handle, stock 
and store; do a real job of selling your brand 
name. They spell satisfied farm customers for 
fertilizer manufacturers and dealers, contribute 
handsomely to a steadily increasing volume of 


fertilizer sales. 


It’s good business to use Union Mul iwalls, made 
by a company that works actively to create good 


business for you. 


efficiently.” 


Tampa, Florida. 


Flor 


*Union’s Information program 
helps sell more fertilize 
cause it shows farmers how 
to use fertilizer more oa 


Mr. R. R. Reed, Sales Mana- 
ger, Gulf Fertilizer Company, 


The Gulf Fertilizer Com- 
which has served 
for 54 years, pack- 


ages many fertilizers in 
Union Multiwalls. 
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HAS THE MOST 


Phosphate 


PLANT PHOSPHORUS DERIVED FROM FERTILIZER 


QUICK-ACTING 


POTASH TO FIT 
SOIL REQUIREMENTS 


Conclusive experiments have proved that crops use 
more phosphorus from Ammo-Phos fertilizers than 
from superphosphate or from ordinary fertilizers made 
from superphosphate. That’s because all of the guaran- 
teed plant food in Ammo-Phos, including the phos- 
phorus, is water soluble. This water soluble phos- 
phorus, which Ammo-Phos supplies in a form that 
stimulates early root development, is more readily 
available to growing plants than phosphorus supplied 
by superphosphate. 

And chemically compounded Ammo-Phos pellets 
keep the phosphorus available longer by retarding the 
rate of reversion of phosphorus by clay in the soil. 
Each pellet goes right to work giving plants a quick, 
healthy start and keeps on feeding through to a suc- 
cessful big-yield maturity. 

High analysis, pelletized Ammo-Phos also provides 
quick-acting, non-leaching nitrogen and potash in 
proportions that will satisfy local soil and crop 
requirements. 


AVAILABLE PHOSPHORUS 


NON-LEACHING NITROGEN 


DEALERS — when you sell high analysis, 


water soluble Ammo-Phos, you are selling a supe- 
rior and competitive product that brings satisfied 
customers. Get the details . . . and join the ranks of 
well established Ammo-Phos dealers. 


OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
PLANT FOOD DIVISION + LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS” 


3948-A 


Responsibility to Protect 
Food From Pesticide Residuy. 
Discussed at Ohio Meeting 


COLUMBUS, O HIO — Protecting 
the users of foods which have been 
subjected to pesticide treatment from 
residual poisons is the responsibility 
of both the manufacturer of the 
chemicals and the users of them, 
Joseph J. Milunas, Cincinnati, a 
representative of the U.S. Food and 
Drug administration, told the 10th 
annual Ohio Pesticide institute here 
Nov. 19-20. 

Asserting that much can be done to 
eliminate such residues from fruit, 
vegetables and animal products which 
come in contact with pesticides dur- 
ing preparation for market, Mr. Milu- 
nas added that in every case where 
Food and Drug men have found resi- 
dual poisons beyond the legal allow- 
ances on products from Ohio farms, 
the causes have been the misuse of 
pesticides or not following the direc- 
tions on the product. — 

To keep within allowable pesticide 
tolerances, the speaker cautioned 
growers, the pesticide must be used 
only on crops specified, at the proper 
time and only in the recommended 
amounts. 


The speaker explained that the 
government’s present pesticide pro- 
gram, under the recently legislated 
Miller amendment to the Food and 
Drug act, is still in the educational 
state, stating that in most noncom- 
formity instances the growers and 
shippers have so far only been 
warned, However, next year. the 
administration expects to become 
more exacting in its enforcement 
of the laws. 


The Miller amendment, as explain- 
ed, provides for a new residual test 
procedure in establishing tolerances 
for pesticides. It eliminates the old 
public hearing method of determining 
allowable tolerances. 


The speaker urged growers to keep 
a careful spray record and to set up 
a definite spray schedule both for 
their own protection in residual prob- 
lems and to provide such information 
for Food and Drug inspectors who 
might pick their farms for inspection. 
At present such “routine” inspections 
are made on a random sampling basis, 
but most growers are unable to fur- 
nish sufficient information, so a test 
must be made of their products. The 
growers later receive laboratory re- 
ports. 

A new system. is being set up 
whereby the grower, rather than the 
shipper, will be prosecuted for viola- 
tions of the tolerance laws. The grow- 
ers will then guarantee the shipper 
that the raw agricultural commodity 
is not adulterated, as stated in the 
Food and Drug law, Mr. Milunas con- 
tinued. 


He warned that many growers 
are using promiscuous spraying 
methods. “In fact,” he said, “I 
haven’t seen one grower using a 
protective respirator or gloves, even 


when he is using highly poisonous 
chemicals.” 


Unfortunately, Mr. Milunas ob- 
served, the grower doesn’t find all of 
the information he needs on the label 
of pesticides. Therefore, he must de- 
pend on other sources for additional 
information in using the chemicals. 

“The personnel of the Food and 
Drug administration is dedicated to 
the ultimate protection of the con- 
sumer,” he concluded. “We’ll make a 
lot more progress when everyone is 
concerned about the situation.” 

Dr. C. R. Neiswander, in charge of 
entomological research at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment station at 
Wooster, reporting on the Washing- 
ton conference of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, held during the 
second week of November, said the 


U.S. Food and Drug administration is | in confidence, he assured; the F™ 
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continued for a number of yea 
The studies showed a correspondiy 
decrease in communicable disea, 
in these towns. The entomologi 
said we must do more testing 
pesticides on humans, because the 
often react differently to chemics 
than animals do. 


Dr. H. C. Young, in charge of 
search in botany and plant patholg 
at O.A.ES., announced plans for 
international conference on syste 
chemicals, those which penetrate j 
the plant. He said the Agriculty 
Research institute is making plans f 
such “a conference in Washingt 
about next October. 


Dr. Young, co-editor of the “0 
Pesticide News,” stressed the ne 
for an international conference 
bring together all available info 
tion on systemic chemicals. He add 
that at least a dozen laboratories 
England are specializing in the 
chemicals, and several other Eu 
pean countries are doing considerab 
work in the field. 


“We are concerned with the rapid 
ty with which problems of rodent a 
bird control are developing and wit 
our inability to cope with them,” 
W. Dykstra, assistant to the chid 
branch of Predator and Rodent Co 
trol, division of Fish and Wildlife se 
vice, Washington, D.C., told the gro 
at the introduction of his remarks. 


Such chemicals as anti-coagu 
lants, which cause hemorrhaging 
after repeated dosages, have beet 
helpful in rat and mouse contro 
since their introduction about six 
years ago, he added. Three anti 
coagulants are now in use, and 4 
fourth is now being developed, Mr. 
Dykstra stated. 


The assistant to the chief said thj 
Fish and Wildlife service is presenti 
confronted with much interest in ug 
ing these materials as _ so-calle 
“tracking powders.” This metho 
widely used in Europe, is said to} 
highly effective. Rats and mice rug 
through the dust placed in runwa 
and pick up the material on their fe¢ 
and fur, which they later lick. 


Nevertheless, the presence of 
powder in the area of food storag 
poses a serious hazard to food purit 
Mr. Dykstra warned; therefore, th 
technique is still being studied. Th 
studies include the use of trackini 
powders as perimeter controls aroun 


ITH 
food establishments to prevent rat 


esticide | 


and mice from getting into the foo Colum! 
storage areas. | J. Coy) 

Insects, rodents, birds and fuN&iiMfice presi 
make it difficult to reforest burn¢G@ihent sta: 


over timber land in the Northwes 
the speaker continued. Helicopte 
spread the seed, but without prote 
tion from these enemies the planting 
has little chance for success. 
Killing mice provides only bre 
protection, because the areas are $0 
reinfested from nearby areas. 
present program seeks to “educa ; 
the mice, through repellents, not 
eat seeds. So far, nearly 7,000 oe 
pounds have been tested for repels 
properties in this search. The spe" 
urged companies to send all 
pellent chemicals to the Wildlife : 
search laboratory in Denver, om 
do, for testing. All formulas are © 
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‘vision is merely inter- station, for mite and insect : . 
unlike color-blind mice, pi pieal 9 ert nts in gen- | should be applied in from 20 to 60 3 Dr. J. P. Sleesman, entomologist, 
to control. Their sensi- | mites than were ea ‘n control of | gallons of water per acre at 45-50 | indicated the station will recommend 

' color makes bright yellow Dr. C. R. Cutright, also an O.AE s pounds pressure. The entire area | both Endrin and Phosdrin for cab- 
whee a seeds comparatively entomologist, s tated > seg re should be sprayed, not just the bage worm and looper control next 
q red dye have more ve wat we now | rows, he insisted. 2,4-D is also satis- | year. Although Endrin can not be ap- 
and aphicides to Cffen thee cides | factory if used in similar applica- | plied after the heads form, Phosdrin 

e research is also aimed puicides to offer the grower for | tion, but he warned against repeat- | can be safely applied up to 3 days 
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‘ts that insects t temporal’ not in Ohio have strains of red mites | half of the labor on large acreages, | Cal manufacturers, growers and re- 
$ country $4 “4 appear to aa that with the which are resistant to commonly-used he concluded; nevertheless it would | Search men attended the institute. 
t some $52 is umm pry jet age every bird is | Materials. This makes changing to | Probably be impractical for the small- 
ry dollar ming : _A bird | different miticides necessary to con- | &T 8Tower. from 
spent botential threat Peden eae. trol these pests. Dr. C. R. Weaver, O.A:E.S. ento- County Removed 
cause “rr entcuneinuak at Dr. H. F. Winter, plant pathologist, | Mologist, reported on tests indicating Medfly Regulated Area 
br, J. B. Po “th hall noth Chior listed streptomycin as the most ef- | granular insecticides equally satisfac- WASHINGTON — Federal Medi- 
AES. Tepe have been effective | fective antibiotic tested at Wooster in | tory to spray in spittlebug control. | ;ranean fruit fly quarantine re- 
e ne ne in turf. Test plots | the control of fire-blight on apples He noted that clay carriers proved strictions affecting the interstate 
onde’ applied to turf at five and pears. This, he said, can be ap- | More effective than tobacco carriers. 


ed a correspond plied in several ways. Hi He also credited airplane application | 
ial per acre, have ys. He observed é | airp PP nd other regulated articles from 
te disea: nds eo st tor ala years, that even though early sprays might with equal effectiveness to ground ap- Deli Beach Shaaciey, Florida, were 
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® more tes n, eg ae is still effective must be used to control twig blight, BHC, he observed, showed less initial |/ 
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Chlordane also elimi- if an epidemic should develop on the 
sirable grasses from 
» turf, it was indicated. 


Dr, Polivka also noted that where | Dr. R. G. Hill, horticulturist at 
Riis are very acid (5 pH or lower) O.A.ES., told the group. Neverthe- 
nere was a heavy grub infestation, less, he added, “it’s not a magic wand 
nd the Japanese beetles soon in- | to wave over the planting and get rid 
eased to epidemic proportion. An | of the hoe and cultivator.” 

cidity of about 5.7 pH was more 
avorable in controlling the beetles. 


Dr. R. B. Neiswander, entomologist, sulfate) at the rate of three pounds 
ported a series of tests, made at the per acre on Ohio soils. This will 


trees. 
Chemical weed control in straw- 
berry plantings has real possibilities, 


Dr. Hill suggested an application 
of SES (2,4-dichlorophenoxy ethyl 


residue than spray applications and 
none of it remained after 21 days in 
the tests. 


Amino triazole shows great promise 
in the control of Canadian thistle, ac- 
cording to Donald D. Bondarenko, re- 
search agronomist of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus. No crop injury 
was noted in the test areas; however 
the chemical must be applied on the 
leaves of the thistles to be effective. 
Various methods and dates of applica- 
tion brought satisfactory results dur 
ing the past two seasons. - 


Granules can effectively control 
corn borers on sweet corn, Dr. L. H. 
Rolston, O.A.E.S. entomologist, re- 
ported. Test results have shown two 
applications of granules as effective 
as two of spray, while a single ap- 
plication was not as satisfactory as 


partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. The counties of Broward, 
Collier, Dade, Hendry, Lee and Pinel- 
las continue under regulation. 

No specimens of the Medfly have 
been found in Palm Beach County 
for the last three months. Eradica- 
tion of the pest in the county was 
accomplished primarily by means of 
airplane-applied poison-bait sprays. 
The areas sprayed one or more times 
included 27,000 acres. 


SOIL SESSION 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—J. B. Peter- 
son and A. J. Ohlrogge, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and M. B. Russell, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, will speak at a soil 
fertility session scheduled for the sec- 
ond day of Purdue’s annual winter 
conference Jan. 2-5. 
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MULTIWALLS by 


ITH CAMERA AT OHIO PESTICIDE MEETING—Officers of the Ohio 
*sticide Institute, pictured at the group’s tenth annual school and conference 
: — Nov. 19-20, are seen in top photo. Front row, left to right, are 
hy oyle, Jr. Rohm & Haas, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, newly-elected second 
sol meres Dr. J. D, Wilson, plant pathologist, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
f ento on, Wooster, Ohio, reelected secretary; Dr. C. R. Neiswander, head 
dom aatogical research at 0.A.E.S., director; Dr. D. L. Goleman, extension 
“"ogist, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, director. 


Pow. row, left to right: P. C. Pratt, Letherman Seed store, Canton, Ohio, 


first vice president; M. G. Farleman, Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, 9 , f 
aie rentocted president; V. H. Davis, Ohio Farm Bureau, Columbus, Ohio, there’s noth mg better: 
r 


alifornia mrt er. Absent when the picture was taken, were W. J. Majure, 
ruce Simm: pray-Chemical Corp.; Maumee, Ohio, newly-elected director; 
br; H. © oa American Cyanamid Co., Gahanna, Ohio, newly-elected direc- 
nan, Diam renneman, retail dealer, Wooster, Ohio, director; D. W. Zimmer- 
fy ond Fertilizer Co., Sandusky, Ohio, director. 
ae lower photo, Joseph J. Milunas, U.S. Food and Drug administration, 
hio, view Ohio, at the left, and M. G. Farleman, Standard Oil Co., Cleveland, 
te, Th W the insecticide merry-go-round exhibit at the Ohio Pesticide insti- 
© merry-go-round is an exhibit of the commonly used insecticides with 
Vial of each material. It rotates on a turntable and was prepared by CHASE BAG COMPANY 


smal] 

W. W 
General Sates Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Mi. 
Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Sales Offices 
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Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 


y we and Dr. D. L. Goleman, extension entomologists, Ohio State Uni- 
',  Milunas addressed the institute, and Mr. Farleman was reelected 
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Optimum Application of Plant 


Food Worth More Than Adding 
Acres, Minnesota Group Told 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—That the addi- 
tion of optimum amounts of fertilizer 
materials on presently-cultivated 
acres is of more value than the pur- 
chase of new land, was brought out at 
the sixth annual Soils and Fertilizer 
Short Course at the University of 
Minnesota here Dec. 3. Prof. Ermond 
Hartmans, associate professor and 
agricultural economist, in his paper, 
“Effect of Fertilizer Use on the Farm 
Business,” said that the “size” of a 
farm should be calculated not on the 
number of acres involved, but rather, 
in terms of the total business that 
can be done on a given area. 

Fertilizer, he asserted, affords the 
means of getting the most business 
out of land. It offers benefits far 
beyond the cropping program itself, 
he said. Such benefits include con- 
servation of labor and of course a re- 
duction in unit costs of production. 


The best way to make a farmer 
aware of the value fertilizer can be 
to him, is through demonstration 
plots, Mr. Hartmans declared. Such 
demonstrations should be on a 
much larger scale than those ordi- 
narily used, he said. Often a farm- 
er who would not be convinced 
through production figures from a 
small plot used in fertilizer trials, 
could be thoroughly sold if such 
plots were enlarged into field size, 
or even into entire farm size. Such 
would provide a much stronger 
selling point, he declared. 


Mr. Hartmans’ paper was one of 
several prepared for presentation at 
the short course. Other speakers in- 
cluded staff members from the Uni- 
versity’s college of agriculture, the 
National Plant Food Institute and 
the Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee.. 

Presiding at the morning session 
was Dr. C. O. Rost, professor emeri- 
tus, department of soils. T. H. Fenske, 
associate dean of the Institute of 
Agriculture welcomed the more than 


600 persons present at the short 
course, and Dr. W. P. Martin, head of 
the Department of Soils, spoke briefly 
to describe the department’s plans for 
the future which include the Univer- 
sity’s new soils building, construction 
of which he announced had just been 
started. 

Dr. J. M. MacGregor, professor of 
soils, described how minor element 
chelates help the availability of plant 
food in soils that are high in lime con- 
tent. A. C. Caldwell, also from the 
University. of Minnesota, discussed the 
importance of fertilizer solubilities, 
reporting that some tests indicated 
equal responses from fertilizers re- 
gardless of their solubilities. 

Dr. E. B. Norum, professor of soils, 
North Dakota Agricultural College, 
discussed “Water Use and Crop Fer- 
tilization,” reporting on experiments 
made on different types of soil under 
varying conditions of rainfall and sub- 
soil moisture. 


In his talk on “Start with Lime,” 
John Grava, research fellow in the 
Minnesota department of soils, de- 
scribed the liming needs of many 
of the soils of the state, pointing 
out that the need is greatest in 
central and eastern areas of Minne- 
sota. 


W. R. Allstetter, vice president of 
the National Plant Food Institute, 
Washington, D.C., told the group that 
the soil bank in 1957 is likely to make 
but little difference in the over all 
consumption of fertilizer in the mid- 
dlewestern area. Whereas some loss 
will be felt in the retirement of some 
acres, additional amounts of plant 
food applied on productive acres 
should cause the total tonnage used 
to be about the same in quantity that 
would have been used normally. 

A panel discussion on “Soil Manage- 
ment for Crop Production” brought 
out many agronomic considerations of 
management. Moderator of the panel 
was C. J. Overdahl, assistant profes- 


sor and specialist in soils at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Other partici- 
pants included Richard H. Rust, as- 
sistant professor, department of soils; 
Roy Lukken, Waseca County (Minn.) 
farmer; Clarence W. Meyers, Fari- 
bault County farmer; and Roy Ben- 
nett, soil conservationist of the Min- 
nesota Soil Conservation Service. 

The arrangements committee in- 
cluded J. O. Christianson, director of 
the University’s agricultural short 
courses; Charles A. Simkins, assistant 
professor and specialist in soils; J. M. 
MacGregor, professor, department of 
soils; W. P. Martin, head of the de- 
partment of soils; and John Mulvehill, 
fertilizer materials specialist, Farm 
Bureau Service Co., St. Paul. A sixth 
member of the committee was the 
late W. P. McDonald, director of the 
agricultural department of Peavey 
and Co., Minneapolis. Mr. McDonald 
was the victim of a recent automobile 
accident in Minneapolis recently. 

The sessions of the soils and ferti- 
lizer short course were held in the 


auditorium of Coffey Hall, on the St. 


Paul campus of the University. 


Colorado Fiscal Year 
Sales Total 58,047 Tons 


DENVER—Colorado fertilizer sales 
during the fiscal year ended last 
June 30 totaled 58,047 tons, accord- 
ing to the Colorado Department of 
Agriculture. 

The total included 41,684 tons of 
materials, 15,520 tons of mixed goods 
and 843 tons of soil amendments and 
conditioners. 

Leading mixed grade was 10-16-8 
with sales of 1,380 tons. Leading ma- 
terials were superphosphate, 30% 
and over, 13,826 tons, and ammonium 
nitrate, 23.5% to 33.5%, 11,680 tons. 


SOILS SPECIALIST 


ST. PAUL—Curtis J. Overdahl, an 
Elk Point, S.D. native, has joined the 
University of Minnesota staff as an 
extension soils specialist. Mr. Over- 
dahl will work in cooperatién with 
Charles Simkins, another extension 
soils specialist at the university, in 
bringing information on soil fertility 
and general soil improvement to Min- 
nesota farmers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF ALFALFA WEEVIL—The above 
map of the United States, shows graphically the heavy 
distribution of alfalfa weevil in both eastern and west- 
ern portions of the country. With the heaviest infesta- 
tions in the west, the insect nonetheless has established 
a firm foothold on the Atlantic coast in New Jersey, 
Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, much of Pennsylvania and 
parts of New York and North Carolina. 
i Western states affected cover vast areas, including 
_ much eof Oregon and Idaho, all of Nevada, Utah, and 


Wyoming and large areas of Montana and Colorado. The 
pest is also found in New Mexico, Arizona, North and 
South Dakota, and parts of Nebraska, according to the 
map. One spot in Central California is also shown to be 
infested, as is a relatively small area of New Mexico. 
This map was compiled in the plant pest survey section 
of plant pest control, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Informa- 
tion presented here is based on state reports received to 
November, 1956, and from ARS records. 
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Thornton F. Holder 


Thornton F. Holder 
Named Diamond Alkali 
Director of Research 


CLEVELAND — Appointment 
Thornton F. Holder to the post 
director of research for Diamond J 
kali Co., Cleveland, was announcd 
here Dec. 10 by John A. Sarge 
president. The appointment is effe 
tive immediately. 

Mr. Holder replaces Dr. Albert 


Meyer, who has resigned from 
present position as director of ®:'s 
ploratory research. Mr. Mayer pla pl, not m 
to continue in the field of 
research. He will announce his pla ”" 
in the near future. 

In addition to taking over directid 
of Diamond’s exploratory researd 
program, Mr. Holder will continue 
be responsible for its patent a ; 
trade mark activities and Which 
of general-purpose research Tadic 
and operations otherwise 2-met! 
He will also continue to assist tig™ptnyl-2 m 
president of the company in coogmne pyrrol 
dinating Diamond research effo 2778.10: 


with the activities of its various ope 
ating divisions and other organizé 
tional units. 

Mr. Holder joined the company 
1946 as patent counsel, and eigl 
years later was named research ¢ 
ordinator and patent counsel. P 
viously, from 1943 to 1946, he we 
an officer in the U.S. Navy on speci 
assignment to the wartime ato 
energy program. From 1937 to 1% 
he was associated with Moses 
Nolte, patent attorneys, New Yor 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan Unive 
sity, Middletown, Conn., with the df 
grees of B.A. and M.A. in chemist 
He earned his LL.B. degree in 19 
from Fordham University, New Yor 
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NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Bulk stO@ thy! Co, 
age capacity for more than 1,500 toMMMor the p 
of 66 degree Baume sulfuric 2MMaining ; 
has been completed for Monsa"@amma p 


Chemical Co. at New Haven Term! 
al, Inc., 30 Waterfront St., it was 4 
nounced here recently. Sulfuric ac 
is produced by Monsanto at its E 
erett, Mass., plant and shipped 3 
barge to the New Haven facilit 
where it can be transshipped by ta" 
truck. 
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NUT GROWERS MEET 


PORTLAND, ORE. — R. E. Ke 
Eugene, recently was elected pres 
dent of the Nut Growers Society ‘ 
Oregon and Washington at t 
group’s 42nd annual meeting at aM 
Minnville, where officers named ‘ 
Mulkey, McMinnville, first vice P'™ 
dent; Gordon Hull, Salem, second vi 
president, and C. O. Rawlings, 
State College, secretary. E. I. D 
tle of Eugene was named the fi 
member to qualify for the soc’ 
new one ton per acre contest in ™ 
nuts. R. E. Reeve, also Eugene, vo 
fied in filberts. The 1957 convet! 
will be held at Salem. 
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Industry Patents 


anic Compounds and 

Patent is- 

56, to Edward A. Prill, 

assignor to Boyce 

Institute for Plant Re- 

ch, Inc., yonkers, N.Y. aga 
nd represented by the formula 


batts 


pms and divalent alkylene radicals 


taining f 
ich are 1n 
atom, 
bm the grou 


er 

‘no elements: The hydrogen atom, 

, ovalent alkyl radicals having 1 to 
carbon atoms, monovalent hydro- 

Alkali rbon cycloalkyl radicals having not 
ore than six carbon atoms in a 

ch clic ring and having not more than 
i ical, mono- 
intment atoms in the radical, 
he ent alkoxyalkyl radicals having no 
cone ore than 12 carbon atoms, the 


enyl radicals, monovalent aralkyl 
bdicals having 7 to 10 carbon atoms, 
e furfuryl radical wherein not more 
an one of R, and Ry is the furfuryl 
bdical, the tetrahydrofurfuryl radi- 
»] wherein not more than one of R: 
ind R, is the tetrahydrofurfuryl radi- 


announcé 
\. Sargenl 
nt is effe 
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1 from 


seit of eH.) not more than one of R, and Re 
eing hydrogen, and elements which 
* his pla brm, with the nitrogen atom of 


R 
er directid 
y researd —N 
continue R: 
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» which they are attached, the piperi- 
ino radical, the morpholino radical, 
he 2-methylpiperidino radical, the 5- 
thyl-2 methylpiperidino radical, and 
e pyrrolidino radical. 


2,773,102. Treatment of Benzene 
exachloride. Patent issued Dec. 4, 
956, to John T. Clarke and Hoyt J. 
ragg, Baton Rouge, La., assignors to 
thyl Corp., New York. A process for 
nhancing the gamma isomer concen- 
ration of a benzene hexachloride 


company 
and eigl 
esearch ¢f 


unsel. P 

46. he wapomer mixture containing the gam- 
y on specif ‘Somer, comprising extracting the 
‘me atommmpe™ma isomer from said mixture 


with ethylene glycol, cooling the ex- 
ract obtained therefrom to effect 
rystallization of an enhanced gamma 


37 to 194 
Moses 


New Yor 

yan Univegmeome? benzene hexachloride product 
‘ith the dg Tecovering said product, the ex- 
“chemistry being carried out at a tem- 


ins perature above about 80° C. 


New 3m 2,778,103. Enhancement of Gamma 


Benzene Hexachloride Content. Pa- 
ent issued Dec. 4, 1956, to George 
alingaert, Geneva, N.Y., assignor to 
thyl Corp., New York. In a process 
or the production of a product con- 
aining an enhanced proportion of 
pamma benzene hexachloride by par- 
lally dissolving crude benzene hexa- 
hloride obtained from the additive 
hlorination of benzene in a solvent 
belected from the group consisting of 
ower aliphatic alcohols, benzene, tri- 
orobenzene, lower alkyl acetates 
“ lower alkyl ethers, said solvent 

ing employed in quantities sufficient 
0 dissolve substantially all the gam- 


—Bulk sto 
n 1,500 to 
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[EET a benzene hexachloride contained in 
2. E. Ker@mpld crude benzene hexachloride, sepa- 
.cted presmmeting the thereby formed solution 
Society the undissolved solids and crys- 
ron at timmPéllizing a product containing an en- 
ing at M@P*5ced proportion of gamma benzene 
named Chk nenaioed from said solution, the 
t vice pres ment comprising recycli 

second vi prbstantially all the and Savant 
liquor from said crys- 
I. 

the fi Bolution ten, 
test in hilo 78,104, Manufacture of Hexa- 
gene, qua robenzene. Patent issued Dec. 4, 


956 
“ to Waldo B. Ligett, Berkley, 


convent 
8ssignor to Ethyl Corp., New 


and Trademarks 4 


York. A process for the manufacture 
of hexachlorobenzene comprising 
treating benzene hexachloride with 
chlorine in the presence of a catalyst 
selected from the group consisting of 
antimony, iron, aluminum, arsenic, 
bismuth and tin and the halides and 
oxyhalides thereof at a temperature 
between about 200° C. and-;350° C. 
until a substantial proportion of hexa- 
chlorobenzene is produced. 


2,773,105. Dehydrochlorination of 
Benzene Hexachloride. Patent issued 


“Dec. 4, 1956, to Alfred J. Kolka, Bir- 


mingham, Mich., assignor to Ethyl 
Corp., New York. A process for mak- 
ing trichlorobenzene having an en- 
hanced 1,2,4-trichlorobenzene concen- 
tration by dehydrochlorination of ben- 
zene hexachloride, which comprises 
contacting benzene hexachloride at a 
temperature of between about 180° C. 
and a temperature at which substan- 
tial decomposition of trichlorobenzene 
takes place with activated carbon. 


-The following trade marks were published 
In the Official Gazette of the U.S. Patent Office 
in compliance with section 12 (a) of the 
Trademark Act of 1946. Notice of opposition 
under section 13 may be filed within 30 days 
of publication in the Gazette. (See Rules 20.1 
to 20.5.) As provided by Section 31 of the act 
a fee of $25 must accompany each notice of 
opposition. 


Sukroil, in capital letters, with the 
central “R” larger than the other 
letters, for self-emulsifying, highly- 
refined petroleum oil used to elimi- 
nate and inhibit the growth of sec- 
ondary leaves on tobacco plants com- 
monly referred to as “suckers.” Filed 
Aug. 23, 1955, by Pennsylvania Re- 
fining Co., doing business as Penreco, 
Butler, Pa. First use, June 27, 1955. 


Nico-Fume, in capital letters, for 
insecticidal compound for fumigating 
greenhouses. Filed Oct. 24, 1955, by 
Diamond Black Leaf Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. First use, June 8, 1904. © 


Chlor-O-Gas, in capital letters, for 
insecticides and mothicides, namely: 
crystals for killing and preventing 
moths and compositions for killing 
larvae and eggs consisting of paradi- 
chlorobenzene. Filed Oct. 24, 1955, by 
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Halben Chemical Co., Inc., New York. 
First use, January, 1955. 


Wonderbark, in hand-lettered de- 
sign, for plant matrix consisting of 
fir bark to which nutrients for or- 
chids and other plants have been 
added. Filed April 9, 1956, by Roder- 
ick I. McLellan, doing business as Rod 
McLellan Co., South Francisco, Cal. 
First use, Oct. 15, 1955. 


Gro! Gro!!! In capital letters, for 
plant food. Filed July 18, 1956, by 
South Memphis Stockyard Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn. First use, May 22, 1956. 


SOYBEAN CHAMPION 

LAFAYETTE, IND.—A Clay Coun- 
ty farmer, Robert Bedwell of Brazil, 
led 95 Indiana farmers enrolled in 
the state 5-acre soybean yield con- 
test for championship honors in 1956 
with a yield of 61.8 bu. per acre. K. E. 
Beeson, Purdue University agrono- 
mist, who was in charge of the con- 
test sponsored by the Indiana Crop 
Improvement Assn., said the average 
yield of all state contestants was the 
highest in the 17-year history of the 
event. 


Progress thi sgt Chemistry 


_ Meet The Demand For High Analysis 


State Agricultural Experiment Stations and other authori- 
“tative sources are recommending fertilizers with ever in- 

_ creasing plant food units per ton. High analysis fertilizers 
gre in demand because they give more for each fertilizer ~ 

dollar. Meet this demand by incorporating Davison’s New 
Triple Superphosphate in your formulation, 
Davison’s Triple Superphosphate has 45/46% avail- 
able P2Qx and is supplied in the easy-to-use granulated 
form or run-of-pile. 
Order Davison’s Triple Superphosphate. For complete 
information, call or write. 


DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY , 
‘Division of WER: Grace & Co. 
Baltimore 3; Maryland 


PRODUCERS OF: CATALYSTS, INORGANIC ACIDS, SUPERPHOSPHATES, 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATES, PHOSPHATE ROCK, suse GELS. AND 
SILICOFLUORIDES. SOLE PRODUCERS OF DAVCO GRANULATED 


FERTILIZERS. 
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SYSTEMIC TESTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


of. thrips, aphids, and spider mites 
where these pests were a problem on 
seedling cotton. Dosages of 1 Ib. an 
acre proved effective for 4 to 6 weeks 
after plant emergence. The effective 
period was reduced by 1 to 2 weeks 
when only one-half pound of the 
chemicals was used per acre. 
Striking results were obtained in 
aphid control. An unusually heavy 
early-season infestation of these pests 
in Texas cotton-producing areas pro- 
vided excellent test conditions. In 10 
large-scale experiments, in which seed 
treatment approximated 1 Ib. Thimet 
per acre, the treated cotton plants 
averaged only 03 aphid per square 
inch of leaf surface 6 weeks after 
planting, compared to 14 aphids per 
square inch on untreated plants—a 
ratio of 1 to 47. Control continued for 


several weeks longer where infesta- 
tions persisted. 


Two months after planting, treat- 
ed plants in the most heavily in- 
fested field were about twice as tall 
as untreated plants. By 12 weeks 
after planting, the treated cotton 
plants averaged 19 forms (squares, 
blooms, and bolls) per foot of row, 
against an average of 9 per foot on 
the untreated plants. At the same 
time, treated plants averaged 6,000 
blooms per acre, compared to 1,600 
blooms per acre for untreated 
plants. Yield measurements showed 
that the treated plants produced 
39% more cotton than the untreat- 
ed. 


Effectiveness of the two systemic 
chemicals against aphids was further 


demonstrated in another experiment, 
conducted in South Carolina. In this 
test a deliberate attempt was made 
to build up the aphid population by 
the use’of calcium arsenate, common- 
ly used for boll-weevil control. Cal- 
cium arsenate kills off predators and 
parasites that normally attack aphids, 
but does not affect the aphids. 


Seed treated with each of the chem- 
icals was planted in April, along with 
a control plot of untreated seed. Five 
applications of calcium arsenate were 
made between July 20 and Aug. 3 to 
increase the aphid population. By 
Aug. 10, there was a heavy infesta- 
tion of aphids on the untreated plot, 
but not on the systemic-treated plots. 
An average of 100 aphids per square 
inch of leaf surface were found on 
the untreated cotton, and less than 1 
aphid per square inch on the treated 
plants. 

This experiment was the first in 
which use of systemics was linked 
with application of calcium arsenate 
for boll-weevil control. The entomolo- 


Why pays sell the name that’s known 


and trusted important Farm Markets: 


Profit and the pride in selling products that 
help your customers are the big reasons you 
are in business. Combine all of Phillips 66 


Phillips such a 


multitude of satisfied farm users and you get 


a big advantage in selling Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate to your customers. Further, 
you have the assurance that the production of 


and Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 


offers you these 


big profit advantages: 


Consistent, convincing advertising of Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate. This includes outstanding state and 
regional farm papers . . . and radio—all pre-selling Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate for you. 


An outstanding product, backed by all of the vast re- 
sources of Phillips laboratories, manufacturing facilities, 
plus actual use on thousands of farms. Phillips 66 Am- 
monium Nitrate is prilled to flow freely, handle easily. 


and prompt deliveries are included in the many profitable 


3 Personal service from your Phillips 66 Fertilizer field man 


extras you get from Phillips 66. 


Call your nearest Phillips office, listed below, for help in 
planning a bigger and more profitable 1957. 


A companion high 
nitrogen fertilizer for 


your quality mixed goods. 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate is backed by 
the same progressive research that has made 


fast growing organization. 


So, sell with confidence for present and 
future profit . . . sell with a leader—Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Offices in: 
AMARILLO, TEX. —First Not’! Bank Bldg. 


ATLANTA, GA.—1428 West Peachtree Street 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Adoms Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—7 South Dearborn St, 


DENVER, COLO. —1375 Kearney Ave. 
DES MOINES, |OWA—6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg: 


__ HOUSTON, TEX.—1020 E. Holcombe Blvd. 
~ INDIANAPOUS, IND. +1112 N. Pennsylvania St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.—500 West 39th St. 
MINNEAPOUS, MINN.--212 Sixth St. South 
NEW YORK,N.¥,—80.Broadwoy- 
OMAHA; ‘NEB. —6fhi Floor, WOW Building 
~ PASADENA,-CALIF.—330 Security Bldg. 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


RALEIGH, N. C.—804 St. Mary’s St. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—68 South Main 
SPOKANE, WASH. — 521 E. Sprague 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 425! Lindell Blvd. 

~ TAMPA, FLA.—3737 Neptune St. 

. -TULSA, OKLA.—1708 Utica Square 
WICHITA, KAN. —501 KPH Bullding- 


gists emphasize that further tests 


needed across the Cotton Belt {, de 
termine whether similar resu)ts 
be obtained elsewhere. 7 

Beltwide experimental resu)ts thi I 
year were not markedly differs 
from those obtained in 1955 on." Ss 
vils, cutworms, cotton flea hop 
‘flea beetles, leaf miners, cotton 
perforators, false wireworm 
and brown cotton leafworms. 
temics were effective against light 
but not heavy, infestations of cf! 


worms. Control of overwintereg Wee 
vils was not considered Satisfactory. 
the insecticides were not residya 
enough to kill late-emerging weevils 
Control of other insects in this groyy 
ranged from fair to good for a limited 
time. 

Effect of the systemics on cotty 
plants varied considerably, the report 
stated. Seed germination was retard 
ed in many but not all cases. In a fe 


instances, replanting of the seed. he 
treated plots was necessary. But ; ruben 
most of the tests there was no differ. ais rr 
ence in cotton stands on the treated soe 
and untreated plots after the usual aie PI 
chopping or thinning. west 
Toxic effect of the systemic on nev. am 
ly emerged plants was common. It that 
was indicated usually by brown — 
specks on the cotyledons. However The 
this effect was rarely carried to them Pleted 
true leaves. Early growth and fruit. 255i 
ing were inhibited or delayed in 
cases but greatly accelerated ing 
others. Purp 
Yield results were not a primarygg 
aim of the 1956 experiments, butym themse 
those obtained revealed little differ.qq ‘uding 
ence between treated and untreatedg™ PUt mo 
cotton. Lint tests, conducted by Whi 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Ser. yields 
vice, showed no adverse effect on™ other 
grade or staple as a result of systemicH of the 
treatment. goes 
Custom treatment of seed by per-M meast 
sons trained to handle the toxic chem- 

icals proved satisfactory in 1956 and “We 
is recommended for 1957 as the safest ed yiel 
and best method of mixing and dis-§§ the fa 
tributing the systemic insecticides forfM yield | 
use by either researchers or farmers. Braun, 
A complete story of the Cottonf Portla1 
Production Conference will appear tion’s- 
the Dec. 24 issue of Croplife. In 0 
5 is not | 

. 
Rain Welcomed by ages! 
Mid-South Farmers bg 
MEMPHIS — Many Mid-South® secrets 
farmers took advantage of recent Plant 


weather to disk land and cut cotton At 


stalks in preparation for next year’s Idaho. 
crops. Following a stretch of fairl Blaine 
weather there-were welcome general vested 
rains. , return: 

Agricultural extension officials pastur 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennessee in 195: 
reported there had been little rainM of the 
this fall and heavy rains would bel city o 
needed to build up subsoil reserves. and a 


Arkansas farmers welcomed the 
rains and colder weather which swept B Acc 
the state. Mild weather earlier had onn 
allowed farmers to do extensive disk- yield 
ing and plowing of fields to assist pa 
vegetation in rotting before next ertili 
spring’s plantings. Den 

Soil-soaking rains throughout West dairy 
Tennessee made it ideal for tree seed- tp, 
ing and for obtaining samples for soil 7); al 


testing. 95,998 
Traditional winter jobs—fence p, 
pair, machinery cleaning and storage 72,068 


and the scrapping of the last row In g 


crops—occupied Mississippi farmers 
Dry weather has retarded wintery. fase 
grazing crops in many areas. with p 


Much land preparation for ti. 
crops and pastures next spring SM oouig 
under way. value 

In Southeast Missouri, rains wer 
beneficial to small grains which have 
reached good stands on many farms Som 


Winter cover crops such as rye and Count 
vetch are looking good. Rain is “HMM of or, 
pected to help these crops. grass 
The 

CANNERS SCHOOL ing th 
URBANA, ILL. — Talks on Progre 
weed control chemicals and on veil It is x 
table diseases will be heard at MMM ‘ather 


1957 Illinois Canners School to low. 
held Jan. 9-11 at the Urbana-Lin 
Hotel here. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


Pacific Northwest Plant Food Assn. Projects 
Show Farmers How to Put Money in the Pocket 


By DONALD NETH 
Croplife Managing Editor 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Some solid an- 
swers to the problems of meeting the 
farm cost-price squeeze have emerged. 
from three demonstration farm pro- 
jects conducted by the Pacific North- 
west Plant Food Assn. 

The answers can be summed up in 
that well-worn phrase, “efficient pro- 
duction.” 

The plant food group . has com- 
pleted a three-year project on a 
Washington farm, has one year to go 
on an Idaho farm and is in its first 
year on an Oregon farm. 

Purpose of these projects is to 
demonstrate, right on the farms 
themselves, how efficient farming, in- 
cluding wise use of fertilizers, can 
put money in the farmers’ pockets. 


While boosting crop and forage 
yields with good fertilization and 
other practices is a natural result 
of the projects, the plant food group 
goes beyond that added yield in 
measuring results of the work. 


“We try to go a step past the add- 
ed yield and place emphasis on how 
the farmer actually uses the extra 
yield for more profit,” says Grant 
Braun, American Potash Institute, 
Portland, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s Soil Improvement Committee. 

In other words, the project payoff 
is not just in more yield; it’s in more 
profit. 

Some of the results of the projects 
were described as “tremendous” by 
Mr. Braun, and by Leon S. Jackson, 
secretary of the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Assn. 

At the 80-acre Bonner County, 
Idaho demonstration farm, owned by 
Blaine Marks, for example, $453 in- 
vested in additional fertilizer in 1955 
returned $1,025 in increased hay and 
pasture production. Hay production 
in 1955 increased one-third over that 
of the previous year. Carrying capa- 
city of the pastures increased two 
and a third times. 


According to Walter McPherson, 
Bonner County agent, the increased 
yield amounted to about $2.80 for 
every additional dollar invested in 
fertilizer. 


Records kept by Mr. Marks on his 
dairy herd show how he cashed in 
on the boost in forage production. 
Total dairy output for 1955 was 
95,998 lb. of milk and 4,067 lb. of 
fat. Production the previous year was 
12,068 Ib. of milk and 2,774 Ib. of fat. 

In selecting the Idaho farm, the 

oil Improvement Committee sought 
a farm that was run-down, but one 
with potential for making money. In 
his manner, it was felt, the project 
could graphically demonstrate the 
Value of fertilization and other good 
Practices in bringing production, and 
Profits, back. 

Pr of the field in the Bonner 

Mp farm had produced only 8 bu. 
o grain an acre, and the old blue- 
grass pastures were rundown. 

he fertilizer program began dur- 
Ing the fall of 1954, with a fertilizer 
Program worked out with soil tests. 
a not a super-heavy program, but, 
“es €r, one that any farmer can fol- 


“In one year the Bonner County 
Stands as an excellent illustra- 


tion of how the proper grasses and 
legumes for the area, plus the right 
kind of management and fertilizers, 
can increase forage yields,” G. O. 
Baker, University of Idaho Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station soils tech- 
nologist, said. 

Mr. Marks said that he was sold on 
fertilizer for his run-down land (he 
moved to the farm in 1951), but that 
the fertilizer program that he had 
started was not as extensive as that 
under the project. 


“When you look at these fields and 
think that two years ago they pro- 
duced only 8 bu. of wheat an acre, 
you will know the land has come a 
long way on the fertilizer program,” 
he said. 

“Carrying capacity of the fields has 
been improved to three cows per acre 
in May and June. Where the old na- 
tive pastures ran out in June and 


made no recovery for further grazing 
in the summer, you now see the new 
seeded 12 acres of sprinkler irrigated 
pastures supporting 23 head nicely all 
season. 

“One pasture was cut for hay. The 
first cutting netted 210 45-lb. bales 
from 1% acres. That was red clover 
and brome grass.” 

The Pacific Northwest Plant Food 
Assn. has set up the three demonstra- 
tions as three year projects. Under 
the plan, the association finances the 
fertilizer the first year, commercial 
firms supply it the second year and 
the farmer buys it the third year. 

The Washington state project, 
which was conducted on the Brad 
Benedict farm near Linden, Wash., 
has been completed. 


“The results were tremendous,”’ 
Mr. Braun reported. He said that 
(Continued on page 13) 
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TALK 
THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Dealers who sometimes ask themselves if the time and money 
they give to their local community club “pay off” will be encouraged 
by studies of community work recently completed. 

Briefly, community clubs “pay off,” these studies by the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee in cooperation with the Tennessee Valley Authority 


indicate. 


For instance, Alcorn County, Mississippi farmers who belong to 
community clubs used a new method of fertilization ahead of farmers 
who do not belong to a community club. And these farmers who be- 
long averaged higher crop yields from fertilizer as a result. 

In a southwest Virginia community, a survey of an 8,700-acre 
mountain community tells the story of 17 years of organized com- 


Idaho Fertilizer 
Dealer Meetings Set 


PORTLAND, ORE.—A series of 
fertilizer dealer meetings will be held 
in Idaho next February and March 
under sponsorship of the Pacific 
Northwest Plant Food Assn. and the 
University of Idaho. 

Meetings are scheduled at Coeur d’ 
Alene Feb. 27, Lewiston Feb. 28, 
Caldwell March 5, Twin Falls March 
6, Pocatello March 7 and Rexburg 
March 8. 


Fly Control 


SAN FRANCISCO—Dr. Arthur C. 
Smith, technical consultant on fly 
control to the California State Health 
Department, said fly control is a 
rising urban and rural nightmare. He 
addressed the dairy department of the 
California Farm Bureau Association 
in San Diego. Increased garbage and 
animal manure are leading causes of 
the fly peril, he said. Successful fly 
control in California, he stressed, will 
come only with statewide coopera- 
tion of community, industry and gov- 
ernment agencies in chemical applica- 
tion and other control measures. 


munity club effort. From 1937 to 
1954, buying power increased by 51%. 
Farm and home ownership increased 
from 87 to 106. Mortgaged acres were 
reduced from 1,200 to 265; farmers 
used 2.7 times more machinery. 


Corn yields increased from 384 to 
64 bu.*per acre; tobacco from 1,200 
to 2,153 lb.; wheat from 12 to 18 
bu.; oats from 18 to 44 bu. Dairy 
cows increased from 29 to 258; beef 
cows from 138 to 527; sheep from 
1,539 to 1,617. 


Increased income from increased 
yields resulted in expanded purchases 
of goods and services. In 1947, all 100 
homes had electricity, compared with 
16 in 1937. Electric stoves increased 
from 2 to 53; refrigerators from 5 to 
116; central heating from 1 to 17. 

Also, not one family had health in- 
surance in 1937; by 1954, 38 families 
carried some form of health insur- 
ance. The church was repaired, and 
educational facilities were improved. 


Tennessee Figures 
Show Gains 


Similar results are shown in many 
individual Tennessee communities. 
Recently, however, University of Ten- 
nessee and TVA research people com- 

(Continued on page 11) 


By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


Someone has said . . . We should 
criticize by creation and not by find- 
ing fault . . . The virtues are lost 
in self-interest as rivers are in the 
sea... Revenge is the abject pleas- 
ure of an abject mind. 


Prejudice squints when it looks, 
and lies when it talks ... As our 
inclinations, so our opinions... 
The care of the soil and the public 
health is the first duty of the 
statesman ... Riches are apt to 
betray a man into arrogance... 
Your community reflects what you 
are and what you believe ... The 
person who graduates today and 
stops learning tomorrow, is un- 
educated the day after. 


The quickest way to flatten an ef- 
fervescing opinion, is to let it get ex- 
posed to the air... The fellow who 
doesn’t like change is in for an un- 
comfortable time . . . The business 
man who wants his business stabi- 
lized, wants to go out of business... 
Prosperity cannot be divorced from 
humanity ... The purpose of edu- 
cation is not to make scholars so 
much as to form men and women 
. .- He who stops being better, stops 
being good ... Keep out of suction 
of those who drift backwards. 

The happiest people are those who 
think the most interesting thoughts 
. . . Interesting thoughts can live 
only in cultivated minds . . . Money 
is a bottomless sea, in which honor, 
conscience and truth may be drown- 
ed... The face of happiness is 
found in the garden, the field, the 
workshop, the office—that is if love 
abounds and attitudes register close 
to one hundred . . . Remember— 
people are people’s biggest problem. 


HIGH COST OF WEEDS 
SAN JOSE, CAL.—Paul F. Dresher 
of San Jose, past president of the 
California Weed Conference, esti- 
mates that weeds cost California 
farmers about $350 million last year. 
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What’s New... 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape er glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your ewn envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 5595—Seale- 
Sewing Machine 


The Burrows Equipment Co. an- 
nounces a new combination bagging 
scale and sewing machine. The Apex 
bagging scale combines weighing and 
filling in one semi-automatic opera- 
tion. The scale will weigh grain, feed, 
seed, chemicals and most types of 


— 


free flowing materia] at the rate of 
six to ten bags per minute, it is 
claimed. The unit is available with 
either fixed style bag clamp, or ad- 


justable clamp to handle bags from 
25 lb. to 200 lb. The scale is mount- 
ed on a stee] frame which is adjust- 
able for different height bags. The 
frame is mounted on casters. It is 
independent of the sewing machine 
and conveyor. The sewing machine 
with conveyor belt will sew paper, 
cloth and burlap bags. The sewing 
head is adjustable to any size bag 
| up to 40 to 48 in. The conveyor is 
6 ft. long, powered with a heavy duty 
gear head motor and chain reduc- 
tion operated by foot pedal control. 
For further details check No. 5595 
on the coupon and mail it to this 


No. 4064—Wire 


Screens 


The Cleveland Wire Cloth & Manu- 
facturing Co. has prepared a new two- 
color illustrated folder which com- 
bines a brief history of the company 
with partial cataloging of the most 
popular wire screen items. The folder 
is entitled, “Quality Wire Screen,” 
and may be obtained by checking No. 
4064 on the coupon and mailing it to 
this publication. 


No. 6512—Paper 


Brochure 

The Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., forest products division, has 
prepared a brochure explaining how 
Kraft paper is made. The division pro- 
duces multiwall bags and other paper 
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bags and container products. The 
brochure provides company informa- 
tion and lists principal products, in- 
cluding its agricultural chemicals. 
Secure the brochure by checking No. 
6512 on the coupon and mailing it to 


Croplife. 


No. 6514—Film 
Catalog 


The manner in which the steel in- 
dustry contributes products to the 
fertilizer industry is depicted in one 
of several films available through the 
United States Steel Corp. The film, 
“The Waiting Harvest,” is one of 
many listed in a new catalog describ- 
ing motion pictures distributed by the 
company. Secure the catalog by 
checking No. 6514 on the coupon and 
mailing to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sec- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 63510—Insect 
Handbook 


“Handbook of the Insect World” is 
the latest of a series of educational 
aids published by the Hercules Pow- 
der Co. A total of 532 insect illustra- 
tions, with a brief description and ap- 
proximate size of each insect, is in the 
booklet. The insects are classified by 
entomological order. The booklet is 
designed to appeal to farmers, gar- 
deners, students and others connected 
with the insecticide industry. Hercu- 
les researchers spent two years in 
preparing the handbook from avail- 
able entomology textbooks and US. 
Department of Agriculture literature, 
according to company officials. Secure 
a copy of the handbook by checking 
No. 6510 on the coupon and mailing 
it to Croplife. 


No. 6507—Freight 
Car Apron 


The Lite Line Industries division, 
Copperloy Corp., has announced the 
development of a new flat apron. De- 
signed to use as bridging between flat 
cars in truck-rail piggy back service, 
the aprons can also be used for other 
applications where bridging is neces- 
sary for the movement of heavily 
loaded vehicles. The aprons are used 
in pairs. Each weighs less than 100 
Ib. and measures 30 by 56 in. Other 
special sizes are also available. Check 
No. 6507 on the coupon and mail it 
to Croplife to receive more complete 
details. 


No. 6509—Catalog 


Publication of a new general prod- 
uct catalog containing more than 375 
basic industrial, agricultural and 
pharmaceutical chemicals is an- 


CROP: 


nounced by the Dow Chemica] VF 
The 40-page edition includes descrip. 
tive information on principal Product 
groups of Dow chemicals. Detaileg ins 
formation is given in tabular form fy 
quick, easy reference. Informatio, 
helpful for purchasing agents and 
technical personnel has been included 
The index printed with last year’s 
edition is now an integral part of the 
catalog. Included among the Product 
groups listed are agricultura] chem. 
icals. A copy is available by checking 
No. 6509 on the coupon and Mailing it 
to Croplife. 
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Weigher NO. 3 
The Seedburo Equipment Co. an. Mwwash 
nounces the addition of Waymatic 
bagging scale to its line of testing, Pennsa 
grading and handling equipment, Mf Penns 
“This one-man unit provides an 
economical way to convert any plat. powder | 
form scale into a completely auto. Min hard 
matic bagger-weigher for grain, feed MMfcials st 
seed, chemicals or practically any MMof both } 
free-flowing dry materials,” company MMagents, 
officials state. The unit can be in. Mtration | 
stalled in less than an hour and fills Msuds for 
and weighs 6-8 bags a minute. A belt [Ming acti 
conveyor is available for moving bags fis now c 
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from scale to stitcher. A free de- 
scriptive folder may be obtained by 
checking No. 5583 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 6511—Forest 
Fertilization 


The Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp., has published 
a booklet called, “The Use of Com- 
mercial Fertilizers—Particularly Ni- 


ac 
trogen—in Forestry.” Hermann May- types ad 
er-Krapoll is the author of the book- check ] 
let, which was originally published iD mail it. 
German and translated into English 
through the efforts of Nitrogen Divi- No. | 
sion. The booklet’s foreword states D 
that the use of soil nutrients, with ist 
the exception of lime, has not pro- Detai 
gressed much in forestry until very name f 
recently. The one exception 1S storape 
nursery management. The foreword the 
continues: “The success obtained (in announ 
forest fertilization tests) is rag, 
ingly great and gives reason to be Blog. 
lieve that the prospects of systemC oonyeyc 
fertilization of the forests are matic 
promising.” To secure fhe booklet that 
check No. 6511 on the coupon and tion fo 
mail it to Croplife. such as 
The uni 
No. 5584—Paper ty tha 
Seleetor 
claim 
A paper selector for multiwall soe 
paper bags, in a convenient slide rule BR not, 
form for easy reference, has bee! By, ... 
designed by St. Regis Paper Co. With check | 
the selector, it is mail it 
mine the type of paper bes 
to meet individual multiwall | 
packaging requirements, company 
ficials state. Information is provid Play 
on such topics as the type of prote™ Th 
tion offered: by multiwall bag pape" offe nd 
the properties of multiwall bag 
pers, a description of the vari’ i 
types of papers and a representa by rs 
list of the products using partic! 
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i ics. Bag paper properties, a descrip- 


jon of its construction and present 
product packaging applications are 
chown. The selector indicates which 
papers will provide protection against 
Frease and Oil, acid and alkali, scuff 
nnd abrasion, bacteria and insects, 
moisture vapor and water damage. 
» secure the selector check No. 5584 
on the coupon and mail it to this 


publication. 


No. 5586—Dairy 
Vashing Powder 


Pennsalt MC-3 is the trade name 
of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company’s soapless dairy washing 
powder designed especially for use 
in hard water areas. Company of- 
fcials state: “Through the addition 
of both nonionic and anionic wetting 
agents, MC-3 now has greater pene- 
tration powers and longer lasting 
suds for thorough and rapid clean- 
ing action. In addition the product 
is now completely dust free for easier 
handling.” The product is available 
in water resistant 5-Ilb. cans, packed 
12 to the case, and in 25-, 125-, and 
350-lb. full-opening type drums. For 
more complete details check No. 5586 
on the coupon and mail it to this 
publication. 


No. 5578—Belt . 


Conveyor 


The Seedburo Equipment Co. an- 
nounces the addition of a new belt 
conveyor to its line of Hytrol con- 
veyors. Called the model A “Handy 
Boy,” it has many of the features 
found on the standard line conveyor. 
The new unit has a 10-in. Ruff-top 
belt on a bed made of 12-gauge heat 
treated aluminum. It is available in 
eight sizes ranging from 6-20 ft. The 
10-ft. model weighs 165 Ib. Optional 


in 


accessories are available for different 
types of jobs. For further information 
check No. 5578 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 5585—Eleetrie 
Distributor Head 


Details of the Select-A-Flo, trade 
name for the electrical, directional 
storage distributor manufactured by 
the K. W. Rodemich Co., Inc., are 
announced. The units can be installed 
to receive material from elevator 
legs, collectors, mixers, sifters, belt 
conveyors, screw conveyors, pneu- 
matic systems or any other process 
that needs the facilities of distribu- 
tion for any free-flowing materials 
such as grains, meals and chemicals. 
bg unit consists of two parts, name- 
y the indexing spout and the selec- 
tor Switch control board. Features 
claimed are: Custom built design, 
Variation in opening discharge, re- 
mote control and reversing action. 
° secure more complete details 
check No. 5585 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 6508—Liquid 
Plant Food 


an H. D. Campbell Co. is now 
fred a a ready-to-use liquid plant 
; in a household-size plastic 
"ed container. The product, called 
Y the trade name of Gro-Green, is 


packaged in a 4-oz. size that is suited 
for the feeding of potted plants, flow- 
ers and for similar household uses. 
The liquid is sprayed in small 
amounts directly on the leaves of the 
plant after watering. Company offi- 
cials state that “Foliage Dietene,” an 
ingredient found in the product, 
makes possible successful leaf feeding 
by breaking down the surface tension 
of leaves and enabling plant nutrients 
to be quickly and completely absorbed 
by the leaf surface. To secure more 
complete information about the prod- 
uct and quantity price quotations 
check No. 6508 on the coupon and 
mail it to Croplife. 


OVER THE COUNTER 


(Continued from page 9) 


pared county statistics from the U.S. 
Agricultural Census for nine counties 
in east Tennessee having eight or 
more community clubs with figures 
for nine other east Tennessee coun- 
ties that have three or fewer clubs. 
These figures, although admittedly in- 
fluenced by other factors also, defi- 
nitely support the growing belief that 
organized communities are a definite 
factor in-both rural and urban prog- 
ress. 

The counties with eight or more 
clubs, for example, showed a higher 
proportion of modern conveniences. 
The “many club” counties had half 
again as many telephone and TV sets 
for the same number of farm families. 
The same was true for running water, 
automobiles, tractors, pickup balers, 
power feed grinders and ‘pig brooders. 


The counties with the most com- 
munity clubs had two to three 
times as many field forage har- 
vesters, corn pickers, and milking 
machines as the other group of 
counties. A larger proportion of 
farms had electricity, and farms in 
this group used a third more ferti- 
lizer per acre. 


_ Further, the counties with the most 
organized communities showed more 
rapid progress over the past five years 
in most of the items studied. 


After 10 years of organization, a 
mountainous 60-farm community in 
North Carolina had doubled original 
crop yields for some crops. Live- 
stock numbers increased and con- 
siderable machinery was purchased. 
Home improvements multiplied. 
Such improvements obviously 
meant that local merchants bene- 
fited also from the community’s 


progress. 


What does all this boil down to? 
It adds weight to the conclusion that 
a community club is an effective way 
for families to unite their efforts for 
improved schools, roads, churches, 
markets for special crops, and other 
benefits. It provides a workable unit 
for obtaining educational know-how 
in farm and home management and 
other fields; for the exchange of ideas 
among the community’s families; for 
encouraging and inspiring progressive 
action. 

Together, the Mississippi, Tennes- 
see and North Carolina data show 
that it can be worthwhile for a dealer 
to spend considerable time in his 
rural area each year, encouraging and 
helping community clubs and helping 
his own business in doing so. 


SEED COMMISSION 


ALBANY, ORE.—The Linn County 
Farm Crops Committee and a group 
of growers from Lane, Benton and 
Marion counties recently voted 29 to 
1 to go ahead with plans for organiza- 
tion of a ryegrass seed commission. 
Growers indicated they believe there 
is a vast market in the Midwest and 
South that can be tapped with aid 
"from advertising and other promo- 


tional methods. 


ing 


“Richer Sales Fields for Deal 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


Citrus replants will grow satisfac- 
torily on old citrus soil if it is thor- 
oughly fumigated to get rid of nema- 
todes. 

Scientists at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside, have reached this 
conclusion after extensive tests of 
chemicals that kill the tiny, worm- 
like parasites that feed on roots, de- 
creasing vigor and growth rate of 
trees as well as yield and size of fruit. 

Nine out of 10 California citrus 
orchards are infested with the citrus 
nematode, surveys have shown. Al- 
though it does not kill trees, it often 
reduces growth 40 to 60 per cent in 
young lemon and orange trees. 


Tests at the Citrus Experiment 
Station here have shown that trees 
on fumigated soil produced almost 
eight times more fruit per tree than 
those on unfumigated soil. The fruit 
was larger. 


Studies of the problem in Southern 
California have been conducted by 
Dr. Richard C. Baines, plant nema- 
tologist, and Dr. James P. Martin, 
associate chemist, in cooperation with 
Fred J. Foote, director of research for 
Limoneria Co., Santa Paula. 


* 


Livestock pests each year cost the 
livestock producers in this country 
about $500,000,000, said H. C. Manis, 
head of the entomology department 
at the University of Idaho, in a dis- 
cussion of external parasites at the 
annual livestock-dairy short course. 
These losses, he added, come mostly 
in wasted feed, lower production of 
meat and milk, and damaged hides. 

In a discussion of internal parasites, 
J. S. Dunlap of the department of 
veterinary pathology at Washington 
State college, declared that internal 
parasites, which cannot be seen, cause 
just as much damage and loss as do 
those working externally. 

Mr. Manis declared that the live- 
stock producer who does not have a 
sound insect control schedule is not 
realizing the full production potential 
of his animals. “Neglect in this re- 
spect may be the difference between 
the producer who makes a profit dur- 
ing tough times and the one who 
either hangs on by a shoestring or 
goes out of business entirely,” he 
commented. 

* 


The quality of Oregon Merion blue- 
grass as reflected in the germination 
test is higher this year than in previ- 
our years, reports Mrs. Louisa A. Jen- 
sen, technologist in charge of the Ore- 
gon State College cooperating seed 
testing laboratory, Corvallis. Mrs. 
Jensen stated that the majority of 
the number one lots of seed have 
been from 87% to 93%. In previous 
years they have been approximately 
80%. With this good quality, there 
has been some dormancy, which needs 
special attention and an extension of 
the germination period, she stated. 
The technologist also pointed out that 
Highland bentgrass has been of good 
quality without the presence of dis- 
ease. Dormancy has been a greater 
problem than in recent years. Many 
lots have resisted efforts to obtain 
optimum germinations quickly. 


* 


Recent work conducted by C. G. 
Woodbridge of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Summerland, 
B.C. substantiates conclusions reach- 


ed in Washington concerning the need 
for boron in fruit trees. 

Previously, Dr. Folke Johnson of 
the Western Washington Experiment 
Station had conducted studies on 
symptoms of boron deficiency in 
pears. The British Columbia work in- 
dicates that deficiencies in several 
fruit trees are similar to those found 
by Dr. Johnson. 


Spring dieback of branches, which 
caused great losses in pear produc- 
tion in Central Washington, was 
studied by Dr. Johnson. He was 
able to bring many of these or- 
chards back into production by the 


application of boron sprays during 
October. 


Other observations in Washington 
have noted that pear decline has been 
arrested and orchards brought back 
into heavy production by the applica- 
tion of spray materials containing 
boron and by the use of fritted trace 
mineral combinations containing 
boron. 

* 


Nitrogen fertilizer boosts corn 
yields in Central Texas, but the use of 
nitrogen on corn following clover in- 
creases production even more. This 
has been proved by tests at the Black- 
land Experiment Station, which is 
under the supervision of Dr. R. M. 
Smith. 


Corn which received supplemen- 
tal irrigation made only 31 bu. per 
acre where no nitrogen was used. 
Corn receiving nitrogen produced 
56 bu. per acre, but corn following 
clover and also receiving nitrogen 
made 73 bu. per acre. 


Tests with cotton were somewhat 
similar in results. Cotton unfertilized 
and grown on land that had been in 
cotton for a number of years made 
from 143 to 206 Ib. lint per acre. On 
land where clover was grown the 
previous year, cotton receiving nitro- 
gen made from 224 to 262 Ib. lint per 
acre. 

Dr. Smith said plowing also had a 
lot to do with yields. At the station 
the land was plowed just as soon as 
the crop was harvested, and caught 
13 inches of rain during August. 
Much of this subsoil moisture remain- 
ed in the soil to help make the 1956 
crop. 


Late fall is the time to fertilize 
orchards, reports Dr. Robert A. Nor- 
ton, assistant professor of horticul- 
ture, Utah State Agricultural College. 

Fertilizer is slowly carried into the 
soil with melting snows in the spring. 
Thus it is in the plant ready to go to 
work when spring arrives, he adds. 

Dr. Norton says the harvest season 
is the time of year when fertilizer 
needs can best be determined. The 
tree condition is the most reliable 
means of deciding most fertilizer 
needs. 

He says the length of terminal 
growth, leaf size and color, fruit size 
and color should all be taken into ac- 
count. When fertilizer is applied in 
late November and early December 
or early spring only terminal growth 
can be observed. This doesn’t give a 
complete picture. 

The USAC specialist adds that just 
following harvest time growers can 
best determine whether insufficient 
terminal growth is due to shortage of 
nitrogen, freeze damage, or other 
causes. 
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NO PROFIT IN TRADITION 


Old Firm Keeps Up to Date on 
Merchandising, Selling Methods 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Croplife Special Writer 


The Rasmussen’s Grain Store in 
Ogden, Utah, is one of the oldest 
grain companies in the county. But 
unlike some old companies, it has 
continued to grow, shedding old build- 
ings and equipment and adding new 
ones as the business continued to ex- 
pand. Now housed in a large, attrac- 
tive brick building with a warehouse 
equally as well-designed, it is one of 
the most eye-catching places in town. 

Also the store changed its pattern 
of operations to fit needs of the cus- 
tomers. Once it was strictly a feed 
and grain store; now a large part of 
the sales come from farm chemicals, 
irrigation equipment, garden and or- 
chard supplies. Inside the store is ar- 
ranged with original island displays, 
with each one being different from 
the others, yet placed where the cus- 
tomer coming in the front door can 
see every one from one position. 


Neal Rasmussen, manager, who is 
now co-owner with his father, says 
that looks and arrangement of a 
store contribute much to the vol- 
ume of business done. 


“Things have changed the last few 
years,” he said. “The city and valley 
have grown and competition is much 
keener. We’ve got to compete not 
only with other farm stores, but with 
department and drug stores as well.” 

One way to meet this competition is 
to stock a better quality merchandise 
and give more personal service. 

“For instance,” Mr. Rasmussen con- 
tinued, “the department stores sell 
small plants for a few cents each. We 
stock bigger plants for a higher price, 
and have beautifully designed pots 
and holders to match. Our sales are 
not so many, but when a home owner 
wants to beautify his place, we get 
our share of the business.” 

In the farm chemical field, Mr. 
Rasmussen found that personal ser- 
vice was a great aid to more sales. 
Farmers, gardeners and orchardists 
seldom keep up with the new chemi- 
cals being developed, so they must de- 
pend upon someone for advice when 
buying them. Mr. Rasmussen has de- 
vised charts of different crops and 
shows the kind of insects that attack 
them. These are posted on the walls 
in plain view of people entering fhe 
store. 

This includes not only field crops, 
but apples, cherries and vegetables. It 
tells the seasons when the insects at- 
tack, and the proper insecticides to 
use. Customers are also warned about 
careless handling of these toxic chem- 
icals. 

“This area rimming the Great Salt 
Lake has become densely populated 
the last 15 years,” Mr. Rasmussen 
said, “and farms are close together. 
By pointing out these dangers we save 
the farmers embarrassment and pos- 
sible law suits.” 


Fertilizers are also widely used 
in the Ogden section. Mr. Rasmus- 
sen knows the various soils and the 
fertilizers needed for best results. 
-He keeps in close touch with the 
Soil Conservation Service, county 
agricultural agent and _ various 
plant and insect specialists. 


“These fellows know the latest de- 
velopments,” Mr. Rasmussen said, 
“and are very cooperative about pass- 
ing on the information to us.” 

He also has a large motor-powered 
sprayer which is kept busy in season 
spraying fruit trees. This not ‘only 


UTAH DEALER—Neal Rasmussen is 
co-owner and manager of Rasmus- 
sen’s Grain Store, Ogden, Utah. The 
firm’s new store, built several years 
ago, is one of the most modern in the 
area. 

* 


brings in extra income, but also 
creates new business on other items. 
If they spray a man’s fruit trees, 
quite often he becomes a regular cus- 
tomer for all his feed and fertilizer 
needs. 

“One advantage of a well-arranged 
store is the amount of impulse buy- 
ing involved,” Mr. Rasmussen said. 
“We always put the new items out 
where people can see them. Then 
when they come in to buy some reg- 
ular item, they see new products. I 
haven’t kept a record on impulse buy- 
ing, but it seems to be running pretty 
high.” 

Rasmussen’s has an advertising 
program based upon the volume of 
sales. It includes TV, radio and news- 
paper advertising, as well as oc- 
casional direct mailing. 


“Some stores advertise only at 
certain times of the year or else 
keep the same kind of ad running 
until it’s tiresome,” Mr. Rasmus- 
sen said. “We try to change the 
type often and write it in such a 
way that people will take notice. I 
believe the store is known to every- 
one in this area, yet we keep telling 
them that we want their business 
and what we have to offer.” 


Because the store is arranged | 


where customers can serve them- 
selves, only three fulltime employees 
are needed most of the year. There 
are two men and one woman besides 
Mr. Rasmussen himself. He finds his 
lady clerk, Mrs. Lena Barkdull, espe- 
cially valuable in selling plants and 
home and garden needs. 

The Rasmussen firm started 33 
years ago with Neal Rasmussen’s 
grandfather. The business was turned 
over to Neal’s father in 1945, about 
the time when the son was mature 
enough to make a good hand. Now 
father and son operate the business, 
though most of the management falls 
upon young Rasmussen. 

“Rasmussen’s has quite a tradition 
in Ogden,” he said, “but you can 
make a profit on tradition. Just the 
name won’t keep any business going. 
Every day is a new one; competitors 
are springing up all the time, and 
the products and selling methods are 
changing. We’ve got to keep thinking 
up new ways, of selling and being of 
greater service to our customers. 

“Only by doing that will the firm 
of Rasmussen continue to make us a 
living .and be a:credit to the city.” 


Oregon Fertilizer 
Sales Hit New High 
In Third Quarter 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Oregon ferti- 
lizer sales through Sept. 30 exceeded 
all of last year’s fertilizer sales by al- 
most 29,000 tons, says J. D. Patter- 
son, chief chemist for the state de- 
partment of agriculture, in his third 
quarter inspection feed report. 

Total fertilizer sales for this year’s 
first nine months were almost 166,000 
tons, an all-time high for any nine 
month period and for any year. 

Agricultural mineral sales also 
reached an all-time high for any nine 
month period and for any year. As of 
Sept. 30, agricultural mineral sales 
totaled 16,715 tons, which is 103 tons 
above the previous all-time high set 
last year. 

The inspection fee report also 
shows Oregon agricultural lime sales 
in July, August and September almost 
doubled these sales from January to 
June of this year. 

Lime sales throughout Oregon were 
27,293 tons during the third quarter 
and 14,617 tons in the first two quar- 
ters of 1956. However, lime sales 
through June 30 were the lowest for 
any six months recording period. All 
figures on the inspection fee report 
do not include sales of 5 Ib. or less. 


Liquid Fertilizer 


Sprayed by Helicopter 

SALINAS, CAL.—Liquid fertilizer 
was sprayed by helicopter for the first 
time in Monterey County, California, 
history recently. Not only was it the 
first such operation in the county but 
also the first by the chemical com- 
pany applying the mixture. 

The spraying took place on 30 
acres of Art Claassen’s ranch. A mix- 
ture of 8-24-0 was used at the rate of 
eight gallons per acre. The helicopter 
applied the material from a 30-foot 
boom under the craft and tried to 
keep within ten feet of the ground. 
Mr. Claassen applied granulated 16- 
20-10 to a test plot by hand in addi- 
tion to the helicopter application. 


PECAN BULLETIN 
STATE COLLEGE, N.M.—J. V. En- 
zie, head of the New Mexico A&M 
horticultural department, and R. E. 
Harper, associate horticulturist, are 
authors of a new bulletin entitled 
“Pecan Production in New Mexico.” 


ADVERTISING AWARD—J. W. 
Miller, left, executive vice president 
of Brea Chemicals, Inc., is shown ac- 
cepting the western state farm papers 
medal award from Wheaton H. Brew- 
er, executive advertising director of 
California Farmer. The award was 
given by the Advertising Association 
of the West for Brea’s farm paper 
advertising campaign. The award- 
winning campaign, following a farm 
fertilizer news format, was directed 
by Charles Bowes Advertising, Inc., 
with Nelms Black as account execu- 
tive and Byron Reynolds as art direc- 
tor. Robert E. Brandson, now sales 
manager for Brea’s northwest dis-* 


trict, was Brea’s advertising manager. 
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Mobile Salesmanship 
Builds Business for 
Arizona Retailer 


“The fellow who puts in a store and 
then starts reducing prices to jack up 
a sagging business will cut his own 
throat,” said Tom Martin, owner of 
Martin’s Feed Store at Wilcox, Ariz 
“These guys are a nuisance, but one 
thing I’ve learned from them: I wij 
slice my own throat if I try to com. 
pete with them. If the other fellow 
wants to sell at wholesale, then let 
him do it. He won't be in business for 
long.” 

Mr. Martin says the temptation has 

been great the last few years. South. 
ern Arizona is having one of the worst 
drouths in history. Cattle have been 
driven to market and farmers are 
fighting a battle for existence. Al] 
business is down, but particularly the 
businesses directly related to agricul- 
ture. 
While some other store owners 
have gone broke in that section of the 
state, Mr. Martin still hangs on and 
makes a living at it. And he hasn't 
had to cut prices either. 

When the squeeze came along, he 
reduced his sales force to himself and 
one man. Also he decided to do a little 
personal salesmanship. By reducing 
inventory, he decided to handle part 
of the business on a contract basis. 

Now when a rain comes to one 
area, he’s out there immediately call- 
ing on ranchers or meeting them in 
town. They’ll need some salt, so he 
takes the orders and in a couple of 
days makes delivery. If he kept it in 
stock beforehand, the rain might not 
come and the salt would gather dust 
for six months or more. 


He also keeps in touch with the 
farming area several miles to the 
south. When boll worms or aphids 
or fleahoppers start working, Mr. 
Martin is also likely to be out there 
selling insecticides. 


By using this type of mobile sales- 
manship, he can keep a low inven- 
tory, hold overhead to a minimum 
and still make enough profit to stay 
in business. 

“Believe me,” he said, “since the 
big drouth hit, I’ve learned more 
about running a business than I ever 
knew before. When the rains come 
back, as they surely will, I hope to 
put this experience to some use. It’s 
taught me the value of good manage- 
ment, and I certainly won’t make the 
same mistakes over again.” 


Systemics Show Promise in 
Spotted Aphid Control 


SACRAMENTO — Experiments at 
the Riverside campus of the Univer- 
sity of California with some systemic 
insecticides indicate they may be an 
effective weapon against the spotted 
alfalfa aphid and other pests. 


When applied directly to seed or 
drilled into the ground in granular 
form, these insecticides appear to 
kill a wider range of pests than 
when sprayed on plants, according 
to Dr. Harold T. Reynolds, associ- 
ate entomologist, who is directing | 
the experiments. 


In the case of alfalfa seed, he says; 
systemic insecticides protect youn’ 
plants from the aphid for as long 4 
six weeks when they are most VU" 
nerable to attack. The insecticides 
lose their toxicity before harvest ell- 
minating the danger of residues. , 

This new technique has also prov 
effective in protecting alfalfa, er 
and sugar beet seedlings from ‘” 
worms, thrips, flea beetles, leathor 
pers, white flies, mites and ! 


miners. 
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FARM PROJECT 


(Continued from page 9) 


e the project was finished Mr. 
onedict not only is keeping up the 
proved practices, but also has 
nosted fertilizer use a little. 


year ago, at the annual meeting 
the Pacific Northwest Plant Food 
sn, it was reported that silage 
nduction on the farm increased 
bm 49 tons in 1951 to 412 tons in 
F5, In 1951 the farm had 23 head 
cattle, a herd which had increased 
1955 to 65 head. Butterfat aver- 
e for 1955 was 385 Ib., compared 
th 280 Ib. in 1951. 

In selecting a demonstration farm 
Oregon, the association looked for 
typical farm, and not a run-down 
ne. One of the purposes of this 
monstration was to show how to 
ake the same amount of land sup- 
brt more cows, and thus help the 
rmer meet the cost-price squeeze. 
Chosen was the Lennox Blatchford 
rm, near Portland, in Washington 
ounty. 

Sines 1956 is the first year for the 
pmonstration, not many facts and 
pures have yet been tallied up, but 
hose that have are all on the en- 
buraging side. 

One field on the 83 acre farm had 
pen seeded in spring grain for “no 
e knows how long,” with 1955 yield 
bported at 6 to 8 bu. an acre. This 
as seeded to a pasture mixture and 
bring oats last April. 

It received an application of 500 Ib. 
10-10 an acre on April 23. The field 
oduced at least 50 tons of silage 
d is now well established with a 
asture mix of grass and legumes. 


Another 3 acre field produced 
more than 2 tons per acre of wheat 
after receiving an application of 300 
b. ammonium nitrate an acre on 
April 10. 


In 1955, in 1,107 average cow days 
er month, the dairy herd produced 
n average of 649 lb. of milk per cow, 
yhile in 1956 in 981 days, 636 Ib. of 
ilk per cow per month were pro- 
ced. This means that in 126 less 
pw days per month, the cow aver- 
ge production was only 13 Ib. of 
ilk per month less. This actually 
mepresents an 11% increase in produc- 
on per cow. 

“Last year on this farm we pro- 
uced 90 tons of hay and 135 tons of 
lage,” Palmer S. Torvend, Washing- 
on County agent, reported. 


“This may seem to be pretty close | 


0 what was produced again in 1956 
hen the silage production was 150 
ns, hay production was 50 tons, 
‘heat a little over 6 tons. 

“However, during 1955 the farmer 
‘as short of feed. This year he has 
ad ample pasture. In fact, he has 
arried 50 cows on 17 acres of pas- 
re from April 15 until Sept. 1. In 
ddition, he has taken into account 
he fact that some of the program on 
he farm has been changed so that 
here has been very little production 
n some acres.” 

In addition, the farm supported 15 
gs In 1956, compared with two in 


955, and 19 sheep, compared with 12 
year, 


A big point in the Oregon project, 
wen be other two, is to show the 

nomic benefits of fertilizing pas- 
we land. The Blatchford farm is 
vical of those in the Willamette 
Valley, and by means of field days 
_ other publicity the association 
Opes to get the story of the pro- 
ject widely distributed. 


One of the best salesmen of the 
ject is Mr. Blatchford himself. 
te fertilizer program really made 
“ difference,” he said. “There is no 
stion but that I will continue with 


after th 
Nene project is completed. 


California Ranchers 
Seeding by Air 


EUREKA, CAL.—Humboldt Coun- 
ty ranchers are planting grass seeds 
in old timber stands by airplane this 
fall in order to increase pasture lands. 

The old timber stands are first 
burned over to get rid of slash and 
refuse after which seeding takes 
place. Considerable additional range 
land is then provided for the ranchers. 

Three types of grasses, rye, orchard 
and fescue are used in quantities 
varying from 10 to 20 Ib. per acre. If 
the farmer or rancher is participating 
in the conservation program and is 
receiving partial reimbursement from 
the federal government for his im- 
provement work, he must use at least 
20 Ib. per acre. 

Les Pierce of Pierce Flying Service 


is regularly contracted to do the seed- 
ing and can seed up to 10,000 acres 
a day. He recently fertilized the Fort 
Seward ranch for the first range fer- 
tilization by air in Humboldt County. 


Two Pesticide Meetings 
Set for North Carolina 


RALEIGH, N.C.—Two pesticide 
meetings are scheduled to be held at 
North Carolina State College in Janu- 
ary, according to Clyde F. Smith, 
head of the department of ento- 

_ mology. 

On Jan. 10-11, the annual pesticide 
school will be held at the college 
Union, and Jan. 15-17 the annual 
North Carolina Pest Control Opera- 
tors’ Short Course will be held in the 
Union. 


Walter E. Fleming Heads 
New Jersey Entomologists 


NEW BUNSWICK, N.J.— Walter 
E. Fleming of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Japanese Beetle Lab- 
oratory in Moorestown was elected 
president of the New Jersey Ento- 
mology Club on Nov. 29 in the Roger 
Smith Hotel. He succeeds C. C. Alex- 
ander of the Geigy Chemical Co. of 
Yonkers, N.Y., formerly of Bayonne. 

Dr. Clyde C. Hamilton, entomolo- 
gist at the College of Agriculture, 
Rutgers University, is vice president, 
and Dr. Leland G. Merrill, Jr., ex- 
tension entomologist at Rutgers, was 
continued as secretary. 

The speaker was Dr. D. M. Job- 
bins, Rutgers entomoloBist whose 
specialty is mosquito control. His 
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Schedule your production with confidence— 


Du Pont URAMON* Ammonia Liquors arrive on time 


When you order Du Pont UAL, you 
can depend upon prompt delivery, re- 
gardless of the time of year. This de- 
pendable service assures you smooth, 
economical plant operation. 

There are four formulations available, 
including UAL 37, a special composi- 
tion that provides slowly available ni- 
trogen. For technical assistance and in- 
formation on the solution best suited 
to your use, write Du Pont. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


Works Well in Granulation— UAL is safe 
in the granulator, even with concen- 
trated acids; gives hard, uniform, stable 
granules, best for storage, application. 

Flexibility—UAL can be readily used 
for either batch or continuous mixing. 


Excellent Conditioning— UAL speeds 
curing, gives mixed goods better “‘feel’’ 
— minimizes caking, segregation and 


dusting. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Non-Corrosive—UAL can be used in 
any normal fertilizer manufacturing 
equipment including ordinary steel. 
(The mild steel tank car shown above 
has carried UAL for 23 years.) 


High-Quality Nitrogen— UAL furnishes 
nitrogen of superior agronomic value. 
Resists leaching, has the advantages of 
both urea and ammonia nitrogen. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 


Polychemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
1616 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa, 


7250 N. Cicero Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ili. 
Du Pont Company of Caneda Limited 

85 Eglinton Avenue East, Toronto 12, Ontario 
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Richer Sales Fields for or ‘Deal 
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if your product is marketed 


through distributors and dealers... 


Croplife 


AN IMPORTANT EXCLUSIVE is available to advertisers whose 
agricultural chemical products are marketed through distributors and dealers. 
It is Croplife’s unique regional crop-area circulation plan, carefully developed 
to fill an urgent need in the industry’s marketing and advertising facilities— 
the need of advertisers to reach the dealers and distributors and farm 
advisers with an up-to-date story of their products and their consumer 
promotion plans. 


THIS IS THE PLAN: In addition to the weekly circulation to manu- 
facturers and formulators, Croplife is distributed on a regional crop-area 
basis to the dealer-distributor-farm adviser segment of the industry. The 
merchandising section in each issue of Croplife is specifically edited for 
dealers in one specific region. This carefully planned editorial formula insures 
intense reader interest. 


More than 15,000 DEALERS, 1,700 custom operators and 1,000 farm advisers 
receive the issue of Croplife specifically edited for their regional crop-area 
once each four weeks. The mailing schedule for this group covers consecu- 
tively four geographic regions of the United States (see map) with one of 
four regional dealer issues: The Northeast Dealer Issue, the South Dealer 
Issue, the Midwest Dealer Issue or the West Dealer Issue. Each week 
Croplife goes to more than 4,500 dealers, distributors and farm advisers in 
one of these four regional crop-areas. 


THIS CIRCULATION EXCLUSIVE is available only through Croplife. 
The regional crop-area circulation to dealers has been carefully developed 
to fit the particular needs of the agricultural chemical industry. Many indi- 
vidual products have been developed and approved and are being sold for 
use on a specific crop; therefore, marketing and promotion plans must be 
’ directed specifically to the appropriate crop-area. Croplife’s dealer circula- 


AND NOW—4000 more selected dealers have been added! 


BEGINNING IN 1956 this important circulation exclusive became even 
more valuable to advertisers who are reaching dealers through the pages of 
Croplife. An additional 4,000 selected dealers handling agricultural chemicals 
are now receiving the issues of Croplife edited specifically for their crop- 
areas. One thousand dealers in each regional area were screened and verified 
and have been added to Croplife’s controlled circulation plan, bringing the 


=< 


In addition to its national coverage, Croplife 
offers a selective regional circulation 
plan in these crop-areas 


tion developed along crop-area lines offers advertisers the most flexible 
medium possible, designed to give “direct-hit” coverage for specific messages 
without the higher cost of a larger-than-necessary circulation on an inflexible 
nationwide basis. Advertisers interested in reaching dealers in more than one 
region can do so easily and economically with a selective advertising 
schedule. 


HOW TO USE THE PLAN: Select the regional crop-areas—Northeast, 
South, Midwest or West—in which you need to reach dealers, distributors 
and farm advisers with the up-to-date story of your products and your 
consumer promotion plans. Plan your message to inform and to educate this 
group. Then, select the appropriate issues of Croplife to carry your adver- 
tisements. Croplife’s printed circulation statement outlines the four regional 
crop-areas in detail and gives the issue-by-issue mailing schedule. Ask us 
for a copy. 


total number of dealers, distributors and farm advisers receiving Croplife to 
more than 18,000. Each week Croplife goes to more than 4,500 of these 
interested readers in one of the four regional crop-areas. 


MAKE YOUR PLANS NOW 6 capitalize on this unique advertising 
opportunity, exclusively through the pages of Croplife. 


WRITE-WIRE-PHONE for the full story of your advertising opportunity in 


Member of Business 
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Croplife 


for richer, fields 


Member of National 
Business Publications 


published by The Miller Publishing Co. - 


NEW YORK 
551 Fifth Ave. 
MuUrray Hill 2-2185 


CHICAGO 


HArrison 7-6782 


2272 Board of Trade Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
2501 Wayzata Blvd. 
FEderal 2-0575 


KANSAS CITY 
612 Board of Trade Bldg. 
Victor 2-1350 
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By AL P. NELSON 

Croplife Special Writer 
It was snowing quite hard when 
nscar Schoenfeld came home from 
the store that December evening. He 
ent down the cellar stairway, took 
iff his galoshes and placed them by 
he floor drain, took off his storm 
oat and hung it on a hanger and laid 
is fur cap on a rack. Then carefully 
‘ping his feet on an old rug, he went 
p the stairs. 

“Ach, sauerkraut and spareribs!” 
e said sniffing eagerly. “That is just 
vhat I wanted, Minnie.” 

Minnie, her hair done in a tight 
hlack knot at the back of her head 
smiled quickly, nervously. It was not 
often she had a compliment from the 
strait-laced, plotehy Oscar who 
hought a schedule adhered to was 
he most wonderful thing in the 
orld, and that when things were or- 
derly, and did not change—that was 
appiness. 

‘T will read the paper till supper is 
eady,” he said, going into the parlor. 

Shortly his voice came drifting into 
the kitchen. “Ach, I see one of my 
shoelaces has broken. Where do you 
eep them, Minnie?” 

“T will get them, Oscar,” she called 
eagerly. Then, “Do you want one or 
wo?” 


“One, of course,” Oscar thunder- 
ed. “You know very well it is fool- 
ishness to put in two new laces, 
when I need only one. I have told 
you that before.” 


“I know, but—” 

“But, nothing,” he exclaimed. “First 
hing you know you will be getting as 
extravagant as Pat McGillicuddy, him 
Blways spending, always throwing 
stuff away. Huh—two new shoelaces, 
shen I need only one. That’s what’s 
rong with this country—people don’t 
ut expenses. They should save more: 
hen taxes and the cost of living 
vould go down, I can tell you.” 


Minnie came dutifully with the new 
shoelace. By this time Oscar had his 
Shoe off and the old lace out. He 
handed the old lace to Minnie. “Tie it 
ogether,” he said, “and wind it on 
he ball of string. Let other people 
puy expensive binder twine to tie up 
heir newspapers. Not me. I make use 
of all the old shoelaces we have, Min- 
mie, and all the scraps of string. I do 
mot waste a thing, no siree. I hate 
0 think what would happen to our 
business if I wasn’t there. Ach, we 
ould go broke in two weeks, with 
that Pat around alone.” 


During the dinner, Minnie looked 
a little perturbed. Finally, after Oscar 
pad his second cup of coffee, she said: 
‘Oscar, there is a hole in one of my 
Baloshes, They are three years old 
ow. I can get a new pair at Pet- 


tingill’s for onl 98 
bale this weal $4.98. They have a 


Oscar frowned, as he always did 
when the matter of spending money 
a up. People often wondered if 

Scar expected things to last for- 
ever, which he practically did. “Let 
me see them,” he said, “Maybe they 
‘an be vulcanized.” 


Sadly Minnie brought the pair of 
Oscar inspected them 
hole ully. “Ach, there is only a little 
7 ho the one galosh, Minnie. We 
ol ave Godfrey, the filling station 
 Vulcanize that—for 25 cents.” 
swallowed hard. “He did a 
he rubbers for me last spring,” 
OHered weakly. “But the patch 
ays has a red stripe around the 


Doing Business With 


Oscar 


black part. People can see it. I feel 
so ashamed.” 

Oscar’s face took a hard line. 

“How would it look for me to have 
such a patch when we walk to 
church?” Minnie asked defensively. 
“People could see it. And us with our 
home paid for, money in the bank 
Pa bonds and things like that. Oh, 

scar.” 


Oscar looked at the offending 
galosh once more. “The hole is on the 
side, Minnie. When you walk people 
will not see the red lines on the 
patch because it is on the lower inside 
part of the galosh. Really, I am sur- 
prised at you. For a 25 cent patch, 
you can get another year’s wear out 
of this galosh. Look at me, Iam wear- 
ing my felt hat for the fourth year. 
I spent a half a day on Labor Day 
cleaning it myself. Let us not get like 
Pat and his wife. I don’t know what’s 
the matter with people nowadays. 
Money burns a hole in their pockets.” 


Minnie sighed, took the galoshes, 
looked at them ruefully and disap- 
peared into the kitchen. Oscar picked 
up the evening paper and began read- 
ing it again. Suddenly his eyes light- 
ed. “Ach!” he said excitedly. “I bet 
I could do it.” 


“Do what?” said Minnie coming 
from the kitchen. 


“Why should I pay for an evening 
paper every day,” Oscar asked en- 
thusiastically, “when the hotel has 
lots of papers to throw away? I go 
right past the hotel every night com- 
ing home. Ach, I can drop in and ask 
them for the morning paper. The 
news will be a few hours late, but I 
won't notice that after a few days.” 


Minnie stood and stared in admira- 
tion. If there was one thing she ad- 
mired about Oscar, it was the fact 
that he was always able to come up 
with ideas about cutting costs, in the 
business and at home. Sometimes 
these ideas infringed upon her domain 
—the home—and also upon her per- 
son, but she did like all that money 
in the bank and paying bills the min- 
ute one got them, taking the dis- 
counts and walking downtown, happy 
that one didn’t owe a penny to anyone 
that one couldn’t pay, and seeing 
other people, heads and shoulders 
bent with debts, installment plans, 20 
year mortgages, etc. 

The telephone rang, and Minnie 
answered. “It’s for you, Oscar,” she 
said. 

Pudgy Oscar got up from his chair 
and went to the telephone. If it was 
the church treasurer, asking for a 
special donation for the manse’s new 
furnace, he would tell him a thing or 
two. 

But no, it was Henry Autz, a farm- 
er on Rt. 4 who bought feed and fer- 
tilizer from Schoenfeld & McGillicud- 
dy, a fellow who paid his bills prompt- 


ly sometimes, and who sometimes 


took a long time to pay. 

“Hello, Oscar!” yelled the jovial 
Autz. “I telephoned Pat, but Nora and 
him are at some Christmas party.” 

“Yes, we close at 5:30 in the win- 
ter,” Oscar said exactly. “We open at 
7 in the morning.” 

“Heck, I know that,” Autz shouted. 
“But I want to put my order in now 
for 10 tons of fertilizer at that special 

rice.” 
pA chill ran through Oscar. “What 
special price?” 


“The ad! The ad. I was down at 
the print shop gettin’ my printed 
Christmas cards and I saw the 
proof of your ad that is comin’ out 
tomorrow.” 


Oscar swallowed hard. “W—what 
does it say?” 

“What does it say? Why it says 
that farmers should give themselves 
a Christmas present by placing their 
fertilizer orders during Christmas 
week. It says that every farmer who 
orders fertilizer that week will get 
an extra $3 a ton discount as a Christ- 
mas present. Why, Oscar, if I order 
ten tons—and I gotta have them next 
spring—I'll save $30.” The farmer 


laughed loudly. “That'll pay for my 
Christmas presents. By golly, it 
means you and Pat’ll be paying for 
my Christmas presents. I just called 
to put in my order and thank you fel- 
lows fer giving me such a nice Christ- 
mas present. Lemme know when you 
give a special Easter price on field 
seed, will you?” 

Oscar’s face was white when he put 
down the receiver. “Again he gives 
something away! Ach, What is the 
use? I save and save and then Pat 
goes crazy and gives it all away. 
What’s the matter with business men 
today? They are so crazy to give stuff 
away. Why not sell all the time and 
keep the whole selling price, and get 
cash when you sell? Minnie, the coun- 
try is going kapoot. I think I will 
have a drink of that dandelion wine 
I made last summer and go to bed,” 


NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 


... for better yield and quality 


“Horse & Lion” Urea 45: Now 
45% nitrogen, pelleted and coated. 
Dust free. 


“Horse & Lion” Urea 46: 46% 
nitrogen, pelleted, not coated. In- 
stantly and completely soluble. 


Both grades of urea now exception- 
ally low biuret: max. 0.35% 


“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: 
15142% nitrogen, nitrate form, im- 
mediately available; 28% lime, 
immediately available. Instantly 


and completely soluble. Uniform 
granulation. 


“Horse & Lion” nitrogen fertilizers 
are produced by one of the oldest 
and largest fertilizer manufacturers 
in the world; Badische Anilin-& 
Soda-Fabrik AG., Ludwigshafen A. 
Rhein, Western Germany. 


Stocks of “Horse & Lion” nitrogen 
fertilizers are carried at San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Port Hueneme, Oak- 
land and Port of Stockton, Califor- 
nia; Portland, Oregon; Seattle, 
Washington. 


Sell “Horse & Lion” nitrogen fertilizers. For complete information 
and prices contact your nearest Horse & Lion fertilizer headquarters. 


Co. 


Established 1906 


Distributors, U. S. A. 
417 MONTGOMERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
421 S.W. SIXTH AVENUE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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. Dealer--Cut out this page for your bulletin board 


Strawberry Weevil 


How to Identify 


The adult weevil, illustrated above, is 
described as being reddish-brown in 
color, measuring frem 1/12 inch to % 
inch in length. Young grubs of the 
species are soft-bodied, white and legless. 
They remain in this stage for about 4 
weeks before entering the pupal stage. 


Habits of the Strawberry Weevil 


Adults are active during the early part 
of the summer, feeding until about mid- 
summer, then going into hibernation, 
sheltered under trash, where they remain 
for the rest of the summer, fall and 
winter months. Emergence from this 
stage is in the spring. The female weevil 
makes a puncture in the strawberry bud 
and inserts an egg. The young grubs 
that hatch within the bud feed on it and 
stay on through their pupal stage, emerg- 
ing as adults. 


Damage Done by Weevil 


As indicated above, the strawberry buds 
are killed through the egg-laying of the 
adult beetle and the feeding of the young 
within the bud. Infested strawberry 
plants are characterized by killed buds 
and fruit hanging on partly-severed 
stems. In addition to strawberries, the 
pest attacks wild blackberry, raspberries, 
and dewberries. Its distribution is in the 
eastern part of the U.S. 


Control of Strawberry Weevil 


A number of insecticides, both old and 
new have been recommended in various 
states for control of this pest. In view 
of the possibility of residues remaining 
on the berries, extra caution should be 
taken in applying any toxicant. State 
experiment station entomologists and 
county agents should be consulted for 
local recommendations for this year. 


Illustration of Strawberry Weevil furnished Croplife through the courtesy of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


Previous “Bug of the Week” features have been reprinted in attractive 24-page booklet, priced at 25¢ 
single copies; reduced rates in quantities. Write Croplife Reprint Dept., Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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NTUCKY MEETING 


(Continued from page 1) 


lied at the rate of two- 
nor pound to one and a third 
nds an acre. Applications may be 
de in emulsion concentrate, granu- 
or as fertilizer mixture, it was 
nted out. Emulsion concentrates 
sprayed in bands at the row, using 
Janter-sprayer attachment, granu- 
insecticides are applied directly 
ing planting with a planter-attach- 
nt, and fertilizer-insecticide mix- 
es also may be applied with an at- 
hment to the planter, speakers 
id. 
It was observed, however, that 
robably no more than 5% of Ken- 
cky’s corn growers have planter- 
ttachments. This would practically 
e out the application of either 
ertilizers Or insecticides at the 
Ww. 
Insecticides may be broadcast, or 
ey can be mixed in granular form 
th fertilizers, a rather simple and 
sy method probably favored by 
any farmers. However, the problem 
getting the proper amount of either 
not so easy. At the same time, it 
s stated that all corn growers 
ould find it profitable to control 


sts. 
Aldrin or heptachlor at the rate of 
ur to five pounds an acre was rec- 
mmended for strawberry pests, in- 
uding ants, rootworms, grubs and 
ireworms. Chlordane may be used 
the soil for about all crops, the 
pplication rate being 8-10 Ib. an acre. 
Wireworms were the principal to- 
acco pest discussed. Recommenda- 
ons for their control included the 
lowing materials and rates of ap- 
ication an acre: Aldrin, three 
bunds actual; chlordane, six pounds 
rtual; dieldrin, one and a half 
punds actual, and heptachlor, three 
bunds. 


Fertilizer-insecticide mixtures 

ere not recommended by the Ex- 

riment Station except as custom 
ed. 


It was stated, however, that mix- 
ures of fertilizers and insecticides as 
pcommended by the Kentucky Ex- 
eriment Station would be effective 
nder the following conditions: 

1. Aldrin and heptachlor at 0.33% 
ctual in mixture. 

2. Suggested ratios of fertilizers for 
he fertilizer-insecticide mixtures are 
and 1-4-4, 

3. Rates of application must be 200 
400 Ib. an acre, banded at the row. 
4. The mixture must not be applied 
contact with the seed. 

The following statement was given 


ecticide mixtures: 

“Aldrin, heptachlor and chlordane 
€ the only insecticides presently 
ted by the Kentucky Agricultural 
xperiment Station for use in ferti- 
€r-Insecticide mixtures. These are 
sted for use Only on corn and straw- 
erries in registerable fertilizer-in- 
ecticide mixtures. Other fertilizer- 
secticide mixtures are to be com- 


ounded on a custom or mixed-to- 
rder basis. 


“The sale and distribution of fer- 
tilizer-insecticide mixtures contain- 
ing aldrin or heptachlor at a half- 
pound actual per 100 Ib. and chlor- 
dane at a pound actual per 100 Ib. 
for strawberries; and aldrin or hep- 
tachlor at a third of a pound actual 
per 100 Ib. for corn will be licensed 
for the 1957 season for application 
Specified. Licenses will be issued 
“ the formulations of fertilizer- 
; drin, fertilizer-Heptachlor and 
ulizer-Chlordane mixtures listed 

y the Experiment Station.” 


Bruce Poundstone, head of the 
bei, S and Fertilizer Department, 
i at the meeting. Speakers in- 
uded Dr, J. G, Rodiquez, Dr. C. E. 
aplin, Dr. BE. C. Doll, Dr. Mallory 
ush, Charles Bortner, Harold Mill- 


and David Daugherty, all of ‘the 


periment Station staff. 


t on the registration of fertilizer- 


Oregon Dairyman 
Named Northwest 


Grassman of the Year 


PORTLAND, ORE. — A Tillamook, 
Ore., dairyman last month cashed in 
on his many good farm and pasture 
management practices to win the 
coveted Pacific Northwest “Grassman 
of the Year” award of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Hans Leuthold, who carries a herd 
of 100 registered Guernseys on 60 
acres of Tillamook County land, re- 
ceived a $750 cash award from R. M. 
Wade & Co., Portland, along with a 
gold trophy. He was selected over 
Claude (Cub) Palmelli, Chehalis, 
Washington state grassman, and Har- 
ry Noh, Roger, Idaho, cattleman and 
grassman winner for his state. 


Mr. Leuthold also received a $300 
award for winning the Oregon grass- 
man title. Alvin Wagenblast, Lexing- 
ton cattleman, received a $200 award 
for being second in the Oregon con- 


a 


test. Both Oregon men _ received 
plaques. 


Among features of Mr. Leuthold’s 
grass program is his management plan 
which takes the guess work out of 
farming. He calculates his irrigation 
on the basis of soil and soil moisture 
tests. Pasturing is carefully con- 
trolled by Mr. Leuthold and liberal 
amounts of lime, commercial fertil- 
izer and barnyard manure are ap- 
plied. 

The Tillamook dairyman was the 
sixth person to win the regional title 
since the contest was originated by 
the Chamber’s agricultural commit- 
tee. 


SOUTHERN FARM FORUM 

NEW ORLEANS — The tenth an- 
nual Southern Farm Forum is sched- 
uled to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel 
in New Orleans, Jan. 24-25. The 
theme for this year’s Forum is “Does 
Federal Policy Shackle Southern 
Farmers?” 
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Virginia Sales 
Show Decline in 
First Nine Months 


RICHMOND, VA.—Fertilizer sales 
in Virginia during the first nine 
months of 1956 totaled 674,677 tons, 
compared with 707,649 tons during 
a comparable period in 1955, accord- 
ing to the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture. 

The 1956 figure includes 590,680 
tons of mixed goods, compared with 
617,353 a year earlier, and 83,997 tons 
of materials, down from 90,296 in the 
first nine months of 1955. 

Included in mixed goods sales this 
year were 158,825 tons of 2-12-12, 
123,582 tons of 5-10-10 and 60,171 
tons of 5-10-5. 


_ IRRIGATION CONFERENCE 

DAVIS, CAL.—An irrigation con- 
ference will be held at the University 
of California Davis campus Dec. 19-20. 


Next season growers everywhere will race for bigger yields 
than ever. Odds are they’ll be betting on a fertilizer 


mixed with Powco Brand Aldrin. Who wouldn’t—con- 
. sidering the terrific success with Powco Brand Aldrin 


in 1956? 


So—it is to the advantage of all insecticide and fertilizer 
dealers and formulators to be sure there’s enough 
fertilizer mixed with Powco Brand Aldrin to satisfy 


grower demands. 


Root worms and other soil pests that attack such crops 
as corn, cotton, peanuts, wheat, barley, rye, oats, and 
tobacco won’t wait. Why should you? Get complete 
details from your nearest distributor of famed Powco 


Brand Aldrin. 


POWER. THaT THE THING: 


John Powell & Company 


Division of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 
10 Light St., Baltimore 3, Md. 


Burlington, lowa » New York « Chicago + Fresno + Atlanta 


Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Ft.Worth + Orlando 
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Phytopaths Report Results 
On Plant Disease Studies 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Ameri- 
can Phytopathological Society held 
its 48th annual meeting at the 
Netherland-Hilton Hotel here Dec. 5- 
8, to discuss control methods for 
many plant diseases. The use of 
fungicides. soil fumigants, and anti- 
bioties were covered in the various 
papers presented at the conference. 


Tillage practicés carried out for 
the purpose of soil Conservation, may 
be the underlying reason for the 
cyclical occurrence of dwarf bunt 
disease on wintér wheat grown in 
the Pacific Northwest, according to 
plant pathologists C. S. Holton, E. L. 
Kendrick and J. P. Meiners, of Wash- 
ington State College. 


The scientists cited laboratory 
tests that have shown spores of the 
dwarf bunt fungus to germinate rap- 
idly when stimulated by light. Field 
tests have shown that spores on the 
surface of the soil germinate within 
a week, while those deeply buried re- 
main dormant. “Thus, when the 
wheat grower plows down his bunt- 
infected wheat stubble to. prepare 
his fields for summer fallowing (a 
common practice) he is in effect 
burying the bunt spores. Neither 
shallow summer fallow tillage ior 
seeding wheat the following fall will 
disturb the spores,” the scieritists 
pointed out. 

These sporés aré then brought 
tp fear the surface when wheat 

Stubble is plowed under again in 

preparation for summer fallowing, 

which provides ideal circumstances 
for a destructive outbreak of dwarf 
bunt every fourth year. 


Control of nematodes has increased 
rose production about 2% times, it 
was reported in a paper by S. A. 
Sher, nematologist with the Univer- 
sity of California. Materials used in 
controlling the Lesion nematode were 
described as chloropicrin, EDB and 
D-D. Populations of the nematodes 


were reduced by 95 to 97%, the 


paper indicated. The materials were 
injected into the ground a month be- 
— rose cuttings were planted, he 
Said. 

Another soil fumigaitt, Vapam, was 
diseussed in another paper presented 
by two University of California plant 
pathologists, George L. Zentmeyer 
and J. L. Erspamer. Use of this ma- 
terial, the paper said, may be instru- 
mental in controlling a root rot dis- 
ease of avocado trees that has al- 
ready taken 3,000 acres of California 
groves out of production. 

The scientists indicated that the 
chemical shows most promise as a 
disease eradicant in limited grove 
areas where trees already have been 
destroyed or badly damaged by the 
rot. 


This type of treatment would 
especially apply to the elimination 
of small infected areas, such as 
those which often occur when ac- 
cidentally-infected nursery stock is 
brought into a grove or when the 
fungus is introduced by some other 
means of soil or water movement, 
they said. 


The product was added to irriga- 
tion water applied to the infected 
soil by sprinkler at the rate of 3-4 
gallons per square foot. When used 
as an eradicant, the chemical con- 
stituted 200 to 260 parts per million 
of the water. There was no evidence 
of the fungus in the normal avocado 
root zone of the treated soil for as 
long as a year after treatment, the 
paper reported. 

Oak wilt fungus, a disease that 
threatens this important forest and 
shade tree, can develop in. logs from 
infected trees at a wide range of 
temperatures, according to A. W. 
Engelhard, plant pathologist with E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., who 
presented a paper at the meeting. 
He pointed out that this underscores 


the previously-recognized threat of 
standing dead trees as a source of 
diséase spread. Such trees or infect- 
ed logs in the forést, or even fire- 
place logs stacked in the backyard, 
may be the means of infecting 
healthy oaks with the fungus. 


Mr. Engelhard said that the oak 
wilt fungus. developed readily in logs 
both under natural conditions out- 
of-doors and whén stored indoors at 
téemiperatures as high as 77° F. The 
fungus mats and pads also developed 
readily at 43° F., the lowest tem- 
perature tested. It is likely that the 
disease would thrive and grow at 
temperatures below this level, he 
said. 

Dr. Karl Maramorosch, of Rocke- 
feller Institute, offered evidence in 
his paper, to show that two types of 
virus diseases of corn, known as 
corn stunt, are related strains. He 
also told the group that one strain 
evidently is able to offer immunity 
to its related virus strain both in 
the insect which carries the virus 
strain, and in the corn plants. 


His teport to the Cincinnati 
group dealt with an extetision of 
his original research, first made 
known last year, which showed 
that in Mexico there are two 
straitis of corn stuiit virts: thie 
Mesa Ceritral, which had beet 
described several years ago, and 
the Rio Grande type, wiiicl was 
known in California and Texas but 
had never been found in Mexico 
until Dr. Maramorosch conducted 
@ special survey in that country. 


The work also added further con- 
firmation to the concept that a virus 
disease can affect both a plant and 
an animal since the leafhopper in- 
sects which fed on the corn stunt 
virus were both infected with the 
disease and were protected from one 
strain of it by a process of immun- 
ity. 

The research reported by Dr. Mar- 
amorosch showed that if a corn leaf- 
hopper acquired either Mesa Central 
or Rio Grande corn stunt virus by 


feeding for one day on a diseased 
plant, it became infective after two 
or three weeks and remained in- 
fective for life. 

Hopes of tomato growers for the 
speedy research development of a 
new variety of tomato that will 
withstand attacks by tobacco mosaic 
virus disease has been complicated by 
scientific proof of the existence of 
at least three strains of the virus, 
according to two Ohio plant path- 
ologists, John J. McRitchie and 
Leonard J. Alexander, who identified 
the three virus strains. They report- 
ed the results of their investigations 
and said that their findings had con- 
vinced them that resistance to all 
strains of the virus are not to be 
found in domestic tomato breeding 
matérials. They are turning their 
search for résistance to wild species 
of tomatoes. 

Currently, there is no effective 
weapon that growers can use against 
tobacco mosaic virus, they said. It 
is so infectious on both tobacco and 
tomatoes that the disease can be 
carried over from the tobacco field 
into processed tobacco, and then 
passed on by workers smoking the 
infected tobacco and handling toma- 
to seedlings. 

“Hard” alfalfa seed — practically 
impervious to soil moisture — has 
been made to germinate normally 
by brief exposure. to radio waves, a 
Washington State College scientist 
told the APS convention. Plant path- 
ologist Folke Johnson said that hard 
seeds are a troublesome occurrence 
in many crops, but especially in al- 
falfa, they have been a long-time 
hazard confronting Central Washing- 
ton growérs. 


He reported, however, that ex- 
posing these hard alfalfa seeds to 
the vibrating and heating effects 
of high frequency energy (radio 
waves) loosened the seed coat so 
that water would be readily ab- 
sorbed. Exposure of seed to an 
electric energy frequency of 27 
million cycles per second for just 
25 seconds increased germination 
from 51 to 90%, he said. 


In a similar experiment, a 35- 
second exposure increased alfalfa 
seed germination from 61 to 92%. 
The seed sample contained 34% hard 


J. B. Copeland 


Grand River Chemical 
Appoints Two 
Sales Representatives 


TULSA, OKLA.—The appointments 
of J. B. Copeland and Doyle Smith as 
sales representatives for the Grand 
River Chemical Division of Deere & 
Co., have been announced by John R. 
Taylor, Jr., sales manager. 

Mr. Copeland assumes the position 
of sales representative in the states of 
New Mexico, Arizona, West Texas 
and Southern Colorado. He is a grad- 
uate of New Mexico A&M, served as 
first lieutenant with the U.S. Air 


Doyle Smith 


Force, and has since been employed 
in sales work in Las Cruces, New 
Mexico. In his new position, Mr. 
Copeland will continue to reside in 
Las Cruces. 


Mr. Smith is located at Port Lava- 
ca, Texas, and represents the com- 
pany in the Texas Gulf Coast area 
and the Rio Grande area. He is a re- 
cent graduate of Texas A&M, and 
has since served as assistant county 
agent in Calhoun, Texas. 

Both men will be engaged in the 
sale of the company’s urea nitrogen 
fertilizer (Vitrea), nitrogen solutions, 
anhydrous ammonia, and urea feed 
compound. 


seeds before exposure; only 4% ati 
exposure, 

Mr. Johnson said that once , 
has been treated with high frequeng, 
energy, it retains its capacity f, 
high germination after as long as, 
year in storage. 

-Scald, a disease common to alfalfa 
grown in California’s hot, dry Jp, 
perial Valley, is most apt to develop 
after irrigation during an especially 
hot period, two University of (4). 
fornia plant pathologists tolq the 
APS. The scientists, D. C. Irwin ang 
W. W. Kennedy, said that research 
has shown that high soil tempera. 
ture and high soil moisture interact 
to encourage scald. Their investiga. 
tions indicate that the temperature 
of irrigation water must be above 
104 to 107° F. to damage alfalfa in 
the field. They are currently work. 
ing to determine the degree of gojj 
temperature necessary for scald to 
develop. 


Scald has occurred in the Im- 
perial Valley since alfalfa has been 
planted there as a commercial 
crop. It is prevalent during the hot 
months—June to October—and is 
capable of spelling quick death for 
entire plantings. Messrs. Erwin 
and Kennedy said that scald dam- 
age forces alfalfa growers to re- 
seed many fields each fall. In ef- 
fect, it has resulted in this peren- 
nial crop being handled as an an- 
nual in the Imperial Valley. 


Radishes on Southeastern farms 
are most likely to reach the market 
at top quality if they are dipped in 
a weak solution of Terramycin at 
the packing plant, according to R. §. 
Cox, Florida plant pathologist, who 
presented his paper at the meeting. 
He said that the dip prevented the 
development of pitting disease on the 
surface of radishes. 

Discussing his investigations of the 
disease and the development of the 
antibiotic dip treatment, Dr. Cox said 
that the disease is apparently caused 
by bacteria that destroy surface cells 
of radishes. Infected radishes be- 
come so badly damaged within two 
to five days after packing as to be 
practically unmarketable. 

Pitting is a disease born of mod- 
ern marketing methods, Dr. Cox said. 
When packers started shipping rad- 
ishes in cellophane or plastic bags 
as a sales incentive, they also pro- 
moted the development of radish pit. 

Dr. Cox said that complete con- 
trol of the disease resulted when 
radishes were dipped for five min- 
utes before bagging. Water solutions 
containing just 10 parts of Terra- 
mycin per million of water prevent- 
ed the development of pitting symp- 
toms even when radishes were stored 
at temperatures as high as 86° F. 


Oregon Fescue Group 
Takes Note of Progress 


PORTLAND, ORE.—First report 
by the grower-approved fescue com- 
mission made early in December 
shows that Oregon dealers collected 
assessment on nearly 1,500,000 lb. of 
seed and launched the commodity 
group on its self-help campaign of 
finding new market outlets for this 
important lawn and turf grass seed 
production industry. 

The commission’s first annual re- 
port presented at the recent Oregon 
Seed League meeting outlines an ac 
tion program aimed at the promotion 
and protection of the industry fr 
which purpose the new commission 
was created about a year earlier. 

Tom DeArmond, Hubbard, ©” 
mission chairman, said that coopet® 
tion of county agents had alread) 
been secured in seeding and grow 
ing demonstration fescue lawns to 
assist home owners. ull 

Oregon grown fescues first £2!” r 
national recognition during bate 
War II when the grass proved rust 
as a turf planting for emergency oi 
landing strips. It is now widely ¥ ‘ 
as a football field turf and * 
growing demand as a durable s™® 
for home lawn plantings. 
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AT NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE—Dr. Leland G. Merrill, Rutgers Univer- 
sity extension entomologist, is shown at the right in the top photo pointing 
to a chart which predicts a severe corn borer year ahead for New Jersey 
farmers. The prediction was presented at the recent Rutgers pesticide con- 
ference for dealers and formulators. Shown with Dr. Merrill, who was con- 
ference co-chairman, are, left to right, Henry Gray, Dow Chemical Co.; Robert 
Kessler, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co., and C. E. Wilson, the DuPont 
Co. In the lower photo Dr. Spencer H. Davis, right, Rutgers extension plant 
disease specialist and conference co-chairman, discusses the program with 
J. T. Kangas, left, Albert Sidney Noble advertising agency, and James Willets, 
of Francis Stokes, tomato canner and breeder. A report of the conference 
appeared on page 4 of the Dec. 10 issue of Croplife. 


COMPUTES FERTILIZER RESULTS—The [Illiac, University of Illinois’ 
gigantic high speed electronic computer is being used to process data from 
1956 hybrid corn performance tests, small grain and forage breeding and 
variety trials, and fertilizer tests. Walter Jacob, at right, professor of agrono- 
my in charge of statistics, estimates that about ten times as much work can 
be done with this special equipment. The result is more data can be processed 
and more benefit can be obtained from each experiment handled this way. 
Yield and performance results of commercial hybrids in the 1956 tests will be 
published in a bulletin that will be available during Farm and Home Week, 
January 27-81, 


NEW DAVISON BUILDING—Shown above is a drawing of the new office 
building now being built in Ridgewood, Fla., for the Florida phosphate division, 
novices Chemical Oo. Division of W. R. Grace & Co. Designed and equipped 
= house the 65 persons on the administrative, office and engineering staff, 

© hew one-story building will be 170 feet long and 70 feet wide with 10,500 
“4. ft. of floor space. Of masonry block construction, the building will be air- 
“onditioned and centrally heated. Wellman Construction and Engineering Co. 
of Lakeland, Fla., is in charge of construction, which is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by March, 1967. 


NATIONAL AWARD WINNERS—National winners of 4-H field crops awards 
for 1956, shown with Hugo Riemer, president of Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye. The Division is official donor to the field crops program, 
providing $300 scholarships to six equal national winners, trips to 4-H Club 
Congress to state winners, and medals to county winners. Pictured are (stand- 
ing): Otis Young, Jr., Cortland, N.Y.; Milton McDaniel, Brinkman, Ok!s.; Mr. 
Riemer; John Lancaster, Glendo, Wyo.; and Harold Toepper, Peotone, Ill. 
Kneeling are Joe Peine, Greeley, Kansas, and Kenneth McEachern, Hale 


Center, Texas. 


PYRETHRUM AIRLIFT—The biock- 
ed Suez canal has not stopped ship- 
ment of African pyrethrum (PYR), 
a base for U.S. insecticides. Shown 
above is the arrival at International 
Airport, New York, of the first trans- 
Atlantic flight of PYR extract. The 
shipment included 1,000 Ib. flown the 
Chimiphar plant at Bukavu, in the 
heart of Africa on the eastern edge 
of the Belgian Congo. 


A JOLLY PAIR—It’s impossible 
now to determine the reason for the 
wide smiles, but we do know what 
was going on. The man at the left 
is Jack Dreessen, National Agricul- 


tural Chemical Assn., Washington, 
greeting M. P. Jones, entomologist, 
Federal Extension Service, Washing- 
ton. The meeting took place at the 
recent National Grain Sanitation 
Conference in Kansas City. Both 
men were speakers on the program. 
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NEAT HOLIDAY GIFT—This holi- 
day apron is being offered for sale 
by Chase Bag Co. as a 1956 Christ- 
mas holiday gift item. The color 
scheme consists of Christmas red 
and green with a touch of blue, all 
on a white background. The apron 
has an adjustable waist band with 
ties of red and white candy cane 
stripes, 
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PESTICIDE SALES 


(Continued from page 1) 


the United States to wipe out disease- 
carrying flies and mosquitoes. 

Exports of pesticide chemicals, 
which showed a major gain in 1955, 
slowed somewhat during 1956. First 
six month figures show exports of 
158,608,000 Ib. valued at $44,454,000. 
This represents a drop of 5% in quan- 
tity but a 6% increase in value over 
1955. Exports tothe Caribbean, South 
America, Asia, Oceania and Africa all 
increased during the year. 


Except for 2,4-D, the output of 
basic pesticide chemicals in 1956 
is well ahead of 1955. Figures for 
the first 11 months of the crop year 
show that benzene hexachloride 
(gamma basis) was up 66%; DDT 
was up 25%; 2,4,5-T was up 74%, 
and copper sulfate was up 4%. The 
drop in 2,4-D production may be 
due in part to large carryover 
stocks from the 19565 season. 


Research has been broadened by a 
number of companies to develop new 
compounds. An increasing proportion 
of this research is being devoted to 
testing the new compounds for resi- 
dues in or on food, and for toxicity. 
Company estimates indicate it takes 
four to five years and from $1,200,000 
to $1,500,000 to develop a single new 
pesticide chemical to the marketing 
stage, NAC said. Approximately 45% 
of this total goes into making tests 
to assure the safety of the product. 
Toxicity tests alone take two to three 
years, covering the entire life span of 
test animals. 

One result is that pesticide chemi- 
cals are among the most thoroughly 
safety tested materials marketed to- 
day, NAC said. Another result is 
that fewer new pesticides are likely 
to be introduced in the future than 
were during the immediate post-war 
period. Currently available pesticides, 
therefore, are likely to have longer 
market lives. 

Research is continuing in fields con- 
cerned with chemicals to protect 
crops in storage and transit. Research 
also is continuing in the field of sys- 
temic pesticides. 

Following are comments on the 
pesticide season which were released 
in connection with the NAC state- 
ment. 


Business in 1956 Was 


“Generally Satisfactory," 
Says Stauffer Executive 


“This year’s agricultural chemical 
business has been generally satis- 
factory,” said Dan J. Keating, Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co. “Several situations 
and several events contributed sub- 
stantially to our progress this year. 
These included unusual insect infesta- 
tions, crop conditions, government 
programs and, of course, develop- 
ments of our own résearch labora- 
tories. 

“Our field men found insect infesta- 
tion, excepting the Southwest area 
which suffered a severe drouth, to be 
on the high side. 

“There were also some unusual in- 
sect problems in which the govern- 
ment took an especial interest—such 
as the program which was launched 
to eradicate the Mediterranean fruit 
fly in Florida and grasshoppers in the 
Midwest. What is significant is the 
responsiveness the government has 
shown to the need to cope with such 
important public problems. 


“The prevalence of plant disease 
was somewhat less than normal. This 
was coupled with rather serious deci- 
duous fruit crop losses in the North- 
east and parts of the Midwest. These, 
in the main, resulted from early 
freezes. 


“Stauffer Chemical Co. continued 
this year to expand its comprehen- 
sive agricultural chemical research 
program. Among the new products 
which research has yielded and 
which contributed in some degree 
in this year’s sales volume are: 


“(1) Vapam, our soil fumigant, is 
now being manufactured in several of 
our plants and sold in large volume, 
both domestically and in several coun- 
tries abroad. (2) Trithion, our new 
organic phosphate insecticide, is now 
being made on a pilot plant scale and 
is being offered on an experimental 
sales basis. (3) Captan, one of our 
recently developed fungicides, is con- 
tinuing to find new and interesting 
applications. 

“Apart from these compounds, we 
are now researching a promising pre- 
emergence herbicide and an entirely 
new type soluble soil conditioner. We 
anticipate that they will attain com- 
mercial stature in the not distant 
future. 

“We share with many others in 
our industry the firm conviction that 
the agricultural chemicals business 
will soon move into the billion dollar 
per year category. It is already evi- 
dent that progressive American farm- 
ers are becoming more and more in- 
terested in seeking out and utilizing 
labor-saving and crop improving 
chemicals. Their attitude, together 
with the expanded research efforts of 
both industry and government, ensure 
agricultural chemicals of a steady and 
impressive rate of growth.” 


Shell Chemical Corp. 
1956 Sales Highest 
For Past 11 Years 


The 1956 sales of Shell Chemical 
Corp.’s agricultural chemicals were 
the highest in the past 11 years, ac- 
cording to a Shell statement. “The 
increase was mainly due to the open- 
ing of new markets which were 
brought about by the expanded versa- 
tility of the products and by an in- 
tensive development program carried 
on in cooperation with state and fed- 
eral agricultural agencies,” the com- 
pany said. 

“Two of the products finished their 
first full year of sales in 1956—Nema- 
gon soil fumigant and allyl alcohol. 
Sales of Nemagon soil fumigant, a 
nematocide that can be applied to 
many growing plants, increased in a 
number of regions in the country. The 
introduction of the nematocide in 
granular form, which allowed appli- 


cations to be made with conventional 
fertilizer equipment, brought a mark- 
ed increase in sales in the Southwest, 
particularly for use on cotton. Up- 
ward sales trends were also noted in 
South Carolina (for use on peach 
trees) and in California (for use on 
citrus and peach trees and on grapes). 

“Sales of allyl alcohol in 1956 ex- 
ceeded the original sales estimate, and 
three factors which appeared during 
the year point to a continuing in- 
crease. They are (1) experiments dur- 
ing the year showed that the product 
has promise as a soil fungicide; (2) 
the growth in the use of the product 
as a weed seed killer on vegetable 
seed beds and in nurseries; (3) the 
fact that the product is now market- 
ed nationwide in a blend with nema- 
tocides. 


“Phosdrin insecticide, a new phos- 
phate, was introduced in experi- 
mental quantities by Shell during 
the year. The temporary label ac- 
cepted by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture permitted its trial use 
on 23 fruit and vegetable crops. 


“Phosdrin insecticide was made 
available to formulators in limited 
quantities for late summer and fall 
crops. It is formulated and sold in 
emulsifiable, dust and granular forms. 

“During the year dieldrin widened 
its versatility as an insect ‘killer. Its 
new label for agricultural uses, which 
is pending acceptance by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, lists 71 
crops and over 140 insects. During 
the year it also was extensively ap- 
plied as a soil treatment for the era- 
dication of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly in Florida. Applications of dieldrin 
granules for the control of such soil 
pests as the Japanese beetle and 
white fringed beetle increased five 
fold the past year. 

“The increase in the use of dieldrin 
in and around the home was account- 
ed for mainly by (1) the nationwide 
marketing of dieldrin in small pack- 
ages for home and garden sales and 
(2) the increased use of the insecti- 
cide in termite control. 

“The new labels accepted by the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture on 


aldrin and endrin expanded the uses 
of both insecticides on agricultural 
crops. Aldrin may now be used against 
80 insects on 77 different crops, and 
endrin against 46 insects on 12 crops. 

“In late 1956, Shell announced plans 
for a million-dollar expansion of its 


Charles B. Little 


Vulcan Steel Container 
Promotes Two in 
Sales Department 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Two ap- 
pointments in the sales depaftment of 
Vulcan Steel Container Co., Birming- 
ham, have been announced by Gordon 
G. Zuck, company president. 

Floyd A. White, Jr., was named 
sales manager of the southeastern re- 
gion and will have charge of sale of 
pails and drums and supervise district 
sales offices and warehouses in Ten- 


Floyd A. White, Jr. 


nessee, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Virginia and Florida. 

Charles B. Little was named sales 
manager of the southwestern region 
and will be responsible for sales and 
supervise district offices and ware- 
houses in Louisiana, South Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

Both men are well known through- 
out the South. They will headquarter 
at the company’s main office and fac- 
tory in Birmingham, Ala. The com- 
pany manufactures steel pails and 
drums in sizes from 1 through 20 gal- 
lon for chemical, paint, food and pe- 
troleum products. 


agricultural research center at Mod 
esto, Cal. Construction is scheduled 
for completion in the fall of 1957. Six 
major new buildings will be added t, 
the present group. 

“The staff of the laboratory yj) 
work in three broad fields—biologica) 
research, chemical research and prod. 
ucts application.” 


Velsicol Executive Says 
Role of Pesticides 
Growing in Importance 


“Insect control is taking its Place 
with soil conservation and crop rota. 
tion as a -vital need in the production 
of more food and fibre, and the role 
of new pesticides developed by private 
manufacturers is becoming increas. 
ingly important,” Roger Roth, Velsj. 
col Chemical Corp., said. 

“After the wartime experience with 
certain types of insect control, it was 
hoped that man would soon be the 


master of the thousands of insects 


that ruin crops, carry disease, and 
annoy most of the world’s population. 
“This optimism was justified in cer. 
tain respects but because some of the 
varieties of insects developed toler. 
ances to the first chemical insecti- 
cides, many problems still existed. The 
postwar period, however, has seen the 
development of several new and more 
effective chemicals for controlling the 
soil and crop pests that menace 
American farm production. 


“Finding a good way to kill bugs 
chemically is not such an easy task 
as might be imagined, and often re- 
search proceeds with the same 
painstaking care and caution as the 


' synthesis of miracle medicines. 


Some manufacturers place the cost 
of developing a new pesticide as 
high as $1'/, million. 


“Because of the danger of toxicity 
to humans or farm animals, every 
new pesticide must be carefully test- 
ed not only on the types of insects it 
is designed to control, but also on 
laboratory animals and in actual use 
on the farm. Before it may be sold 
commercially, it must also undergo 
special U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture tests to meet the tolerances es- 
tablished under the Miller Bill. 

“Coinciding with the development 
and manufacture of improved pesti- 
cides by private industry is the educa- 
tional job which industry and USDA 
are undertaking jointly. Growing in- 
sect infestations in recent years have 
made insect control imperative, and 
its urgency has been further in- 
creased by the government’s reserve 
program which makes it highly im- 
portant for farmers to get the maxi- 
mum yield from limited acreage.” 


American Smelting 
And Refining Co. 
Steps Up Research 


American Smelting and Refining 
Co., producer of arsenic, stepped up 
its basic research program for arsenl- 
cals in 1956, according to a company 
statement. Included in this work have 
been research projects with various 
land-grant colleges and agricultural 
experiment stations. 


“The use of calcium arsenate as 
a cotton insecticide increased dur- 
ing 1956 over consumption during 
the past four years,” the company 
said. “Its use in 1957 is expected to 
increase again over 1956. Coopera- 
tive research programs are under 
way exploring organic arsenicals a5 
well as the development of a com- 
pound with the characteristics of 
calcium arsenate that can be 4p 
plied as a liquid insecticide. 


“Arsenic, other than being used 45 
an insecticide, is consumed in other 
fields of agriculture as an additive 
poultry and hog feeds, a non-selectivé 
herbicide (sodium arsenite), a selec 
tive herbicide (disodium methy! 4” 
sonate), for chemical de-barking 
trees, the de-vining of potatoes, aqu@ 
tic weed control, as a spray to oe 
crease citrus maturity, as a desiccal 
for cotton, and numerous other uses: 
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CORN REFERENDUM 


(Continued from page 1) 


at the rate of 90¢ a bushel times 
yield per acre, for 15% of their land 
in corn cultivation. 

It is significant to analyze the 
corn belt vote and the opposition to 
the administration’s program. The 
defeat of the soil bank corn pro- 
gram was brought about by the in- 
tensified National Farmers Union 
opposition to this deal. In the states 
where the farmers union was able 
to concentrate pressure on its co- 
operative members, the vote for the 
soil bank program was significantly 
low. This condition defeated the soil 
bank program. 


There are five states where the 
cooperatives, led by the farmers 
union, had significant power to 
hold down the approved vote for 
the soil bank to about 61%, where- 
as 66%;% of the total state vote 


was necessary. 


From the viewpoint of the fer- 
tilizer industry, this unfavorable vote 
means approximately this: 

Most USDA officials now believe 
that corn is now heading to a dollar 
per bushel level next year. Back of 
this is the fact of heavy carryovers 
from old crops. Also, the outlook for 
exports and sales from USDA stocks 
is limited at the statutory minimum 
price and not more than 200 million 
bushels can be shipped this present 
crop year. USDA intends to push 
sales for export to the exclusion of 
grain sorghums. 

This means that CCC stocks are 
going to overhang the domestic 
market and threaten the domestic 
commodity market price. The entire 
outlook now is bearish on domestic 
corn prices. 

Discussions with prominent trade 
officials here last week indicate the 
fertilizer industry regards the out- 
look as being not unfavorable to 
sales of their products. Fertilizer use 
will promote larger production of 
corn in the commercial corn belt 
even at the now announced price 
support level of $1.36 per bushel for 
— in the commercial corn 


As a matter of fact, neither the 
trade nor USDA officials expect 
that the commercial corn belt 
farmers will pay any important 
attention to the acreage allotment 
program of not more than 87 mil- 
lion acres. It is thought that these 
farmers will probably go> merrily 
ahead to make a crop at the lowest 
possible cost per unit of yield. 


This must mean little less than a 
wise commercial corn belt farm de- 
cision to use fertilizer to the opti- 
mum on a broader scale than here- 


tofore, to obtain maximum yields at 
lower costs. 


One reliable and responsible of- 
ficial of the fertilizer industry told 
Croplife that the adequate use of 
fertilizer in some states can reduce 
the cost of production of corn from 
one dollar per bushel, by 20¢. Other 
comparative figures cited to Croplife 
4 this trade spokesman, indicate 
‘hat even with dollar corn next year 
It is possible for the commercial corn 
belt to make money—if they will go 
into corn cultivation on the basis 
of an optimum use of fertilizer. 


Ror is the opinion here within USDA, 
ish ri, grain prices are on the 
the next two years—acceler- 
b y the adverse vote on. the soil 
ank proposal. 

ween trade circles, this conclu- 
the not denied but answered by 
a recommendation that farmers in 
alien and feed grain belt take 
i Promptly to step up their yields 
4 acre to offset their lower price 
*pectancy with a lower cost per 
unit of production. 


It has also been cited to Cro 
p- 
- that impartial studies from 
corn belt state show that 


after all charges are included, the 
average cost of production of corn 
in that state is $1 per bushel. 


This college survey report also 
says—and now most significantly— 
that if the recommended use of fer- 
tilizer materials were generally prac- 
ticed there, the cost of production 
of corn per bushel would be lowered 
by 20¢ a bushel. If, as now expected 
next year, corn may sell at one dol- 
lar per bushel, this seems to indicate 
that the corn farmer stands to make 
20¢ a bushel, if he uses adequate 
amounts of plant nutrients. 

This coming corn crop year is a 
big test to the sellers of plant foods. 
It is a year when they will have to 
provide to the corn belt farmer not 
only good products, but also an ex- 
planation of the price and produc- 
tion problems lying ahead. It must 
also be remembered that mere sell- 
ing price is not the complete an- 
swer. The full answer is—how much 
is sold and what it costs to produce 
what is sold. 


Entire Soil Bank Idea 
Jeopardized by Farmers' 
Rejection of Program 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Failure of 
corn belt farmers to approve the 
base acreage program for the 1957 
crop was seen last week as jeopar- 
dizing the entire soil program. It 
was expected to cause considerable 
direct damage to farmers who have 
signed up wheat acreage allotment 
contracts and such cotton farmers 
who have planned to enter the soil 
bank program this coming crop 
year. 

USDA officials are conferring on 
the issue trying to assess damage 
that the unfavorable corn referen- 
dum may have caused. 

The issue is primarily concerning 
farms where corn is grown in com- 
bination with wheat or cotton. 

Under the provisions of the soil 
bank, where there are more than one 
acreage allotment crop, to be eligible 
for soil bank payments it is neces- 
sary for compliance with acreage al- 
lotments of those crops on each 
farm. At this time, there are many 
farmers who have signed up for wheat 
soil bank contributions. However, 
now that the 1957 corn crop is to 
operate on the old allotment pro- 
gram with a national total acreage 
allotment of 37 million acres, it is 
feared at USDA that the wheat 
farmers will be denied the right to 
conclude their previously signed soil 
bank contracts for that crop since 
they will probably be unable to see 
their way clear to comply with the 
available small corn acreage allot- 
ment. 


Unless they do comply with this 
corn acreage allotment, their wheat 
soil bank contracts will be inoper- 
ative. The problem is less pressing 
for cotton than with wheat, since 
the cotton farmer generally has 
not considered his corn-cotton 
equation. Nevertheless it is a mat- 
ter of major importance to both 
these crops. 


USDA officials see the entire soil 
bank program in danger of ruin and 
are trying to find a way out of this 
dilemma which has resulted from the 
aggressive campaign by the national 
farmers union to defeat the corn 
referendum. 


RAIN RUNOFF 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
Normally, says G. O. Hoffman, ex- 
tension range specialist at Texas 
A&M, enough rain falls on Texas to 
cover the state to a depth of 30 in. 
with water. Unfortunately, he adds, 
only about 14% of this 30 in. is 
utilized, the other 86% is lost to 
evaporation or runoff. 
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Soil Bank Won't Affect Indiana | 


Fertilizer Sales 


Greatly in 


1957, NPFI Executive Says 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The soil bank 
will have “little effect on fertilizer 
consumption in Indiana,” W. R. All- 
stetter, vice president of the National 
Plant Food Institute, predicted at 
Purdue University during a recent 
meeting attended by some 210 ferti- 
lizer manufacturers and dealers. Mr. 
Allstetter told the Indiana Fertilizer 
Conference that he sees a slight re- 
duction in the amount of fertilizer 
used for wheat, with only six percent 
of Indiana’s farmers “signed up” for 
the wheat phase of the Soil Bank pro- 
gram. 


As for corn, Mr, Allstetter said 
most of the 1956 participation in 
the Soil Bank was accidental or 
windfall participation by farmers 
who stayed within the corn acreage 
allotments for price support or 
other reasons. “I don’t expect much 
more participation in the corn acre- 
age reserve this year,” he added. 


The NPFI official said the most 
serious aspect of the acreage reserve 
program in Indiana is that it is per- 
missible under the program to Jeave 
acreage planted in reserve without 
cover, thus creating a possible erosion 
hazard. 


A debate on the pros and cons of 
changing fertilizer guarantees from 
the oxide to the elemental basis high- 
lighted another session of the ferti- 
lizer conference. 

In favor of the change was Dr. 
Vincent Sauchelli, chief agronomist 
for Davison Chemical Co., Div. of W. 
R. Grace & Co. He said a change to 
the elemental basis would make fer- 
tilizer terminology simpler to under- 
stand. However, G. H. Kingsbury, 
president of Kingsbury & Co., de- 
clared that confusion would be great- 
er in the mind of the consumer be- 
cause of lower numerical guarantees 
and higher prices. “Confusion would 
also be created in the mind of the dis- 
tributor who is already burdened with 
many other problems,” he added. 


Dr. Sauchelli said that the cost per 
unit of plant food would probably re- 
main constant or decrease slightly 
since the trend on the elemental 
grades would be toward higher-analy- 
sis goods. “This would reduce trans- 
portation costs, sale costs and over- 
head per unit of plant food,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Sauchelli. 


At a noon luncheon, the fertilizer 
manufacturers heard a “Banker’s 
View of the Agricultural Future.” 
Ted Axton, president of the Lafay- 
ette Savings Bank, forecast a bright 
future for agriculture despite the 
current surplus problem. He point- 
ed out that a new intermediate-type 
loan of three to five years in dura- 
tion offers a great service to farm- 
ers in need of loans. 


Four Pyrdue agronomists spoke on 
these topics: Dan Wiersma, “Irriga- 
tion in Relation to Fertilizer Use’; A. 
J. Ohlrogge, “The Physics, Chemistry 
and Biology of Fertilizer Bands”; S. 
A. Barber, “Crop Response in Rela- 
tion to Soil Levels of Available Phos- 
phate and Potash,” and Helmut 
Kohnke, “Results to Date with Sub- 
soiling.” 

The economics of fertilizer use 
came under discussion by two Purdue 
agricultural economists—V. W. Rut- 
tan and Earl Kehrberg—and Mr. Ohl- 
rogge. Mr. Ruttan outlined a study of 
fertilizer marketing now underway at 
Purdue, and Messrs. Kehrberg and 
Ohlrogge used graphs to show the 
difference in corn yields between fer- 
tilized and non-fertilized areas. Corn 
yield response to 4-12-12 equivalent 
fertilizer, and the difference in early, 


 larging its 


growth of corn on fertilized and non- 
fertilized areas, was also shown. 


Z. H. Beers, executive secretary of 
the Middle West Soil Improvement 
Committee, Chicago, said it is up to 
the fertilizer industry to promote its 
own products. A. H. Bowers, an 
agronomist for Swift and Company, 
spoke on “What’s in the Price of 
Fertilizer?” 


Victor to Build 
New Phosphate 
Plant in Chicago 


CHICAGO — Victor Chemical] 
Works announces that negotiations 
are in progress to acquire a large in- 
dustrial site in Chicago where it is 
proposed to construct an important 
addition to Victor’s midwestern 
manufacturing facilities. 


The plant will be Victor’s second in 
the metropolitan Chicago area and its 
eighth in the US. 

Located on the south bank of the 
Calumet River-Sag Canal waterway, 
the Victor facility will enjoy all three 
major forms of transportation for in- 
dustrial raw materials and finished 
products, rail, highway, and water- 
way, and the company anticipates 
that the new plant and its ability to 
deliver finished products by barge 
will open new markets for its prod- 
ucts 


Final negotiations will be complet- 
ed as soon as zoning approval is given 
by the city of Chicago. The first unit 
planned is a phosphoric acid plant for 
foods, metals, petroleum, and liquid 
plant foods to supply the require- 
ments of the industries and farms of 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

The next step that is contemplated 
is the construction of a phosphate 
salts plant which will give Victor ad- 
ditional capacity for the phosphates 
it supplies the detergent and milling 
industries. 


The plants are being designed for 
large tonnage production with ad- 
vanced instrument controls. A similar 
type of plant was erected by the 
company a few years ago at Morris- 
ville, Pa. It started small, but it is 
now a major producing point for sev- 
eral of Victor’s broad lines of phos- 
phate chemicals. 


Concurrently, Victor also is en- 
elemental phosphorus 
plant at Mount Pleasant, Tenn., - 
where the company’s eighth electric 
furnace, of 35,000 KW capacity, is be- 
ing built. This unit is planned to 
come into production in the last half 
of 1957 and will add phosphorus 
capacity to that already available 
from the seven furnaces at Mount 
Pleasant; Victor, Florida; and Silver 
Bow, Mont. 

“The use of products based on 
phosphorus continues to grow as 
more and more promising develop- 
ments come out of research labora- 
tories such as Victor’s and those of 
many of the companies we supply,” 
Rothe Weigel, president of the firm, 
said. “We believe the future of the 
phosphate industry to be such that 
we plan a steady increase in our ca- 
pacity to produce. With three electric 
furnace plants in strategic locations 
in the nation, and five phosphate 
plants, including the new one in Chi- 
cago, ranging from the Eastern Sea- 
board to the Pacific coast, we are in 
an unusually good competitive posi- 
tion to meet almost any demands our 
customers may put upon us in the 
development of their own growth 
patterns.” 
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The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Western states. 


BIG PESTICIDE YEAR... 


NAC Assn. Reports Excellent Sales in 1956 


Activities concerning the pesticide industry are 
making news just now, from two different angles. 
Both are good. The first is an official report from 
the National Agricultural Chemicals Assn. that 
pesticide sales hit a new high during the 1956 sea- 
son; and the second is, that the industry is con- 
tinuing to make great strides toward safer use of 
its products. 


Reaching an estimated $250 million in sales at 
the basic producers’ level, the industry marked an 
all-time high during the 1956 season. This is some 
25% higher than the producers’ sales of $200 mil- 
lion in 1955, the NAC Assn. reports. 


Of significance, we think, is the fact that 
this gain was made despite a slight reduc- 
tion in the quantity of exports over the 1955 
figure. The totals for the first six months of 
1956 showed the exporting of 158,608,000 Ib. 
of pesticidal materials, valued at $44,454,000. 
Because of a more firm price structure this 
year, the value was 6% greater than that 
of last year even though the tonnage was 
down 5%. 


Sales during the year were boosted by a variety 
of developments, the NAC says. These included a 
series of heavy infestations of insects, particularly 
in the south and southwest, and a greater use of 
pesticidal chemicals in public health programs 
throughout the world. 

In the U.S., the heaviest outbreaks of pests 
which made extra sales in 1956, were the Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly which threatened the citrus indus- 
try in Florida; the spotted alfalfa aphid in the 
southwest, heavier-than-usual infestations of boll 
weevil in the south and grasshoppers in the west. 


Aside from these more or less emergency 
operations are seen growing markets for 
pesticides in fields where volume is likely to 
keep right on expanding. These areas include 
the farm market where more farmers are 
using pest control chemicals to reduce their 
unit costs of production; the home garden 
market comprising largely suburban resi- 
dents who are buying these materials to 
grow healthy flowers and shrubs and weed- 
free lawns; and an increased use of insecti- 
cides in public health programs where the 
elimination of disease-carrying insects is a 
necessity. 


A fourth market of growing proportions, is seen 


in the increasing use of chemicals to control weeds, 
brush, insects, and turf diseases along the road- 
sides of the nation. The Federal highway program, 
plus landscaping activities along state parkways 
and other roadways, offers a lasting market for 
many types of chemical products for the control 
of weeds, insect pests and plant diseases. 

: It is likely, also, that as more is learned about 
public health and more funds become available for 
improving it, the role of insecticides in controlling 
disease-carrying insects will grow. The world-wide 
battle against malaria and other diseases which 
are transmitted by insects is being spurred by the 
World Health Organization’s campaign to “destroy 
disease-carrying insects.” 

This program is currently being carried on 
primarily in Latin America, Africa and Asia. 
Greater use of pesticides is also being made in 
public health programs in the U.S. to wipe out 
disease-carrying flies and mosquitoes. 


Tied in with the good season just past 
and promising times ahead for the pesticide 
industry, is the stepped-up attention being 
paid to the matter of safety in the use of 
pesticides. Long a subject of both interest 


and concern, safety is now being emphasized 
and publicized to offset much of the un- 
favorable material which has appeared in . 
articles and “scare” reports to the public 
from time to time. 


The NAC has just sent out to its members a 
special kit of materials on pesticide safety for 
use in preparing company safety programs. Im 
cluded in the kit is the NAC’s “Safety Code” 
booklet; bulletins issued by the National Safety 
Council on the use and handling of various chemi- 
cal products used on the farm; transcripts of tape 
recordings by a number of health and safety au- 
thorities; and bulletins and booklets issued by vari- 
ous companies in the industry, all giving explicit 
instructions about how to handle different prod- 
ucts. 

One of the significant services rendered by both 
the Association and some of its member companies, 
is a listing of the names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of physicians in different locations who 
can give immediate instructions to local doctors 
in the event of an emergency with pesticidal chem- 
icals. 


Such service is a big step toward pro- 
tecting users and creating the correct im- 
pression that the industry recognizes its re- 


sponsibilities and is doing everything pos- 
sible to prevent misuse of its products. 


Each year finds the use of pesticides more 
solidly an integral part of agriculture, and we 
think it significant that the 1956 record was out- 
standing in spite of a general decline in the farm 
economy. The industry’s safety program is also a 
very important running mate to increased use of 
pesticidal chemicals, for obvious reasons. 

It is encouraging to see both phases of the 
business moving ahead together. 


Free Market Best Bet 
For Entire Economy 


“The only way we can effectively meet that 
type of propaganda (for government control of 
industry) and preserve the free market economy 
which has made this nation great, is by persuad- 
ing people that it is in their long-term interest 
to keep the free market economy, no matter how 
much various pressure groups might gain tem- 
porarily by destroying it. 


“And what do the facts show? They 
show first and foremost that the greatest 
force for social and economic progress that 
we have is the development of our tech- 
nology. And what causes that technology to 
develop? It is the free market economy— 
the desire for profit. 


“And what kills that development? You all 
know it is the loss of the profit incentive, whether 
that loss is caused by lack of a free market, or 
by excessive taxation on profit. 


“There is nothing inconsistent here with the 
public welfare, because the way to profits has 
always been through filling human needs. This is 
true whether applied to the humblest employee 
or the biggest industrialist. The employee profits 
as he increases his skills and better tools are 
made available so that he can do more difficult 
things, and the corporation profits when it pro- 


vides goods or services that are in high demand. 


“The effectiveness of this force of technologi- 
cal development for human progress, both social 
and economic, has a high public visibility if we 
will just direct attention that way.”—Harold 
Brayman, Director of Public Relations, E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
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Dec. 21-31—Entomological Society of 
America, Annual Meeting, Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City. 


1957 


an. 8-9—Texas Fertilizer Confer- 
ence, Texas A&M, College Station, 
Texas. 

an. 9-10—Eleventh Annual Wiscon- 
sin Insect Control Conference, 
sponsored by the Entomology 
Dept., 
Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wis. 

ran. 10-11—Annual Pesticide School, 
North Carolina State College Un- 
ion, Raleigh. 

yan. 10-11—Mississippi Insect Control 
Conference, third annual meeting, 
Mississippi State College, State Col- 
lege, Miss. 

jan. 10-12—Northeastern Weed Con- 
trol Conference, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York. 

Jan. 15-16—Georgia Plant Food Edu- 
cational Society, Fourth Annual 
Meeting, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga., Joint Meeting with 
Georgia Section, American Society 
of Agronomy. 

Jan. 15-16—Nebraska Fertilizer In- 
stitute, Inc. College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln. Howard W. Elm, 917 Trust 
Bldg., Lincoln, Neb., executive sec- 
retary. 
an. 15-17—North Carolina Pest Con- 
trol Operators’ Short Course, Col- 
lege Union, Raleigh, N.C. Clyde F. 
Smith, head, Dept. of Entomology. 

Jan. 17—Second Annual Western 
Oregon Fertilizer Dealers Meeting, 
Withycombe Hall, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, Ore. 

Jan. 21-25—Pacific Northwest Vege- 
table Insect Conference and North- 
west Cooperative Spray Project, 
Imperial Hotel, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 22-24—California Weed Confer- 
ence, Fresno Memorial Auditorium, 
Fresno, Cal. Conference headquar- 
ters, Hotel Californian. 

Jan. 23-24— Fourth Annual Pacific 
Northwest Agricultural Chemicals 
Industry Conference, Benson Hotel, 
Portland, Ore., Sponsored by West- 
ern Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
C. O. Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., 
28, Cal., Executive Secre- 


Jan. 23-25—Southern Weed Oonfer- 
ence, Bon Aire Hotel, Augusta, Ga.; 
Walter K. Porter, Jr., Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge, 
secretary. 

Jan. 24-25—Illinois Custom Spray Op- 
erators’ School, Illini Union, Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus. H. B. Pet- 
ty, extension entomologist. 


Jan. 28-29—National Cotton Council 


of America, Annual Meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Agricultural Air- 
craft Assn., Annual Convention, 
Senator Hotel, Sacramento, Cal., 
wanda Branstetter, Route 8, Box 
077, Sacramento, Executive Sec- 
retary, 

Feb. 4-6—Cotton States Branch, En- 
tomological Society of America, 
Birmingham, Ala, W. G, Eden, 
Secretary-treasurer, Alabama Poly- 

¢ Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Feb. 14-15—Middle West Soil Im- 
Committee, Edgewater 
B ach Hotel, Chicago. Zenas H. 
fers, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
executive secretary. 


Feb. 19-20—Alabama Pest Control 
Conference and First Annual Meet- 
a of the Alabama Association for 
: © Control of Economic Pests, Au- 
Ala., W. G. Eden, Alabama 

olytechnic Institute, Auburn, 
Secretary-treasurer, 


Mar, 4-5—Western Cotton Produc- 


University of Wisconsin, . 


tion Conference for 1957, West- 
ward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 


March 6-8— National Agricultural 
Chemicals 4ssn., Spring Meeting, 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, L. 
S. Hitchner, 1145 19th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., Executive Sec- 
retary. 

March 11-12—Southwestern Branch, 
Entomological Society of America, 
Annual Meeting, Gunter Hotel, San 
Antonio, Sherman W. Clark, 811 
Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, 


March 27-29—North Central Branch 
of Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca, Annual Meeting, Des Moines, 
Towa. 

June 9-12—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, annual meeting, Greenbrier 
ay White Sulphur Springs, W. 

a. 

June 17-19—Fifteenth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association of South- 
ern Feed and Fertilizer Control Of- 
ficials, Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 23-26—American Society of Ag- 
ricultural Engineers, Golden Anni- 
versary meeting, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


June 26-28—Eighth Annual Fertilizer 
Conference of the Pacific North- 
west, Benson Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
B. R. Bertramson, Washington 
State College, Pullman, Wash., 
chairman. 


July 17-19—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Galvaz Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 


Oct. 2-4—Eleventh annual Beltwide 
Cotton Mechanization Conference, 
Shreveport, La. 


Robert D. Schwartz 


Frank G. Hough Adds to 
Advertising Department 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. — The ap- 
pointment of Robert D. Schwartz as 
an assistant to Madison L. Crawford, 
advertising manager of the Frank G. 
Hough Co., has been announced by 
the company. 

Mr. Schwartz, who has recently 
been associated with Arthur Gross- 
man Advertising, Inc., Chicago, as an 
account executive, was formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Deepfreeze Ap- 
pliance Division of Motor Products 
Corp. 

In his new work with Mr. Hough, he 
joins Robert Connolly, also assistant 
to the advertising manager, as part 
of the firm’s over-all expansion ac- 
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office. If advertisement is keyed 


cial advertising. Advertisements 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until Tuesday each week for the issue of the 


Rates: 15c per word; minimum charge $2.25. Situations wanted, 10c a word; $1.50 
minimum. Count six words of signature, whether for direct reply or keyed care this 
care of this office, 20c per insertion additional 
charged for forwarding replies. Classified advertising rate not available for commer- 
of new machinery, products and services accepted 
for insertion at minimum rate of $? per column inch. 

All Want Ads cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


HELP WANTED 


FERTILIZER SALESMAN—WE NEED A 
man experienced in agriculture for eastern 
Iowa territory. Real opportunity for man 
not afraid to work. Prefer age under 35. 
Long established and expanding fertilizer 
company. Salary and incentive plan, Ad- 
_— Ad No. 2263, Croplife, Minneapolis 1, 

inn. 


TECHNICAL SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Position open for man with good back- 
ground of practical and technical ex- 
perience in fertilizer manufacturing or 
related fields. Job is of a technical na- 
ture; not strict sales. Requires college 
graduate, 35 or under, willing to travel 
in four southeastern states. Car and 
traveling expenses furnished. Salary 
commensurate with qualifications. Give 
complete resume of education, experi- 
ence, and salary desired. Include non- 
returnable photo. Reply: Director of 
Personnel, Southern Nitrogen Co., Inc., 
Box 246, Savannah, Georgia. 


SALESMAN 


Experienced in selling Agricultural 
Chemical formulations in Northwest- 
ern States. Write, giving full details, 
to Monsanto Chemical Co., 800 N. 
12th St., St, Louis, Mo. Att'n: Mr, 
J. E. Russell. 


All Replies Confidential 


Want Ads... 
Get Results 


FERTILIZER SALES 


A manufacturer and wholesaler of excellent standing offers an opportunity 
to aggressive men experienced in mixed fertilizer sales. Some college and 
knowledge of other forms of fertilizer are preferred. The drouth has been 
broken, the coming years are taking us out of a dry cycle, and the fertilizer 
field is still in its infancy. Salary, bonus, and cars furnished for lowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas territories. Confidentially state your age, personal 
data, experience, salary requirements, and education. Address Ad No. 2286, 
Croplife, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Borer Numbers High 
Enough to Cause 


Trouble in Illinois 


URBANA, ILL.—Fewer corn bor- 
ers are overwintering in Illinois corn 
fields than a year ago, but numbers 
are still high enough to be a problem 
in 1957 if spring weather favors their 
development. H. B. Petty, entomolo- 
gist for the University of Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Natural His- 
tory Survey, bases this statement on 
a field survey in about half of the 
counties over the state. 

Mr. Petty points out that borers 
have shown some southward move- 
ment during 1956. The area of Illinois 
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that is most likely to have borer 
damage in 1957 is the northern two 
thirds above a line drawn across the 
state from Mattoon to Carrollton. Be- 
low this line there could still be some 
damage, but it would be more spotted 
than in the central and northern 
parts of the state. 


Borer populations per 100 stalks of 
corn in the different sections of the 
state averaged as follows: Northwest, 
208; northeast, 141; east, 144; central, 
228; west, 184; west southwest, 132; 
east southeast, 74, and southern, 19. 
Mr. Petty says that whenever over- 
wintering borer populations average 
more than one per stalk they could 
be a problem the following year. 
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See why you 
better ammoniation 


Look at a particle of V-C Triple Superphosphate under 
a microscope and you quickly see why you get better 
ammoniation with this quality product. Magnified many 
times, the “natural” texture of each tiny particle looks 
like a sponge or a honeycomb. This means more surface 
area for faster, easier and more efficient ammoniation. 


The “natural” texture of V-C Triple Superphosphate 
is the result of a superior V-C method of natural drying. 
Another advantage of V-C processing is a lower-than- 
average fluorine content which decreases the possibility 
of reversion in ammoniation. Quality is the watchword at 
the big, new, modern V-C Triple Superphosphate plant 


| VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


401 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA ¢ PHONE: 2-0113 


triple superphosphat 


(At 


at Nichols, Florida—quality based on years of experience 
and production know-how. V-C pioneered in large-scale 
production of concentrated superphosphate in 1907. 
Today V-C offers not only the best quality Triple Super- 
phosphate but also the most complete line: | 


@ 45% or 47% Granulated Bulk Triple Superphosphate 
@ Run of Pile Natural Texture Triple Superphosphate 
@ 46% Granulated Triple Superphosphate in Your Bags 


You know you can depend on V-C for SUPER 
quality and SUPER service. Why be satisfied with less 
than the best! See V-C today! 
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